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Mm“. a young man, looking 
forward to graduation, is 
asking that question. He wants a 
job that will allow him to make 
full use of his abilities. He wants 
an opportunity to advance to 
higher responsibilities—to win the 
success he wants in the business 
world. 

Here at Harvester we are sym- 
pathetic to ambitions like these. 
Any young man taking a job at 
Harvester can rise as far as his 
knowledge and abilities will take 
him. We believe in keeping the 
door of opportunity open for all. 

Our company follows the policy 
of promoting men from within our 
own ranks—both as an induce- 
ment to good men to stay with us, 
and as a reward for outstanding 
performance. 


“Where can I get a job with a chance to get ahead?” 


You need only to glance at the 
records of .the men in our top 
management group to see how 
this policy has worked: 


Of our 15 executive officers, six 
started in our sales operations— 
as warehouse clerk, salesman, serv- 
ice man, clerk and two as parts 
department helpers. 


Four others started in the head 
office, as industrial relations man, 
accountant, clerk and office boy. 


Three were professional men— 
a lawyer, an engineer, and the 
third who had had a distinguished 


INTERNATIONAL 








career outside the industrial field. 

Two began in our factories—as 
student employe and clerk. 

So you can see how this policy 
of promotion from within has 
worked out today for these execu- 
tive officers. In earning their pres- 
ent positions they have had an 
average of 28 years of service with 
the Company. The path these 
men followed to their present po- 
sitions is open tomorrow to others. 
Every young man who joins our 
organization can be sure he can 
go as far as his capabilities will 
take him. 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 
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The black blocks these men 
are moving represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and they’re lay- 
ing out the machinery that will 
move it from the heart of a 
mountain. Today’s mines are 
planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers like these. 
Through advanced geological 
surveys, they engineer around 
“faults” in coal seam formation, 
plan transport, ventilation and 
pumping systems, design en- 
tries and haulage ways. In short, 
they're the designers of Amer- 
ica’s modern coal producing 
“factories’—whole cities, under- 
ground. 
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They've Got Their Hands In a Mountain’s Heart 
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Want to know more fascinating facts about coal? 
There are so many of them, you'll enjoy adding to 
your knowledge. To help your classes learn them 
easily, we've prepared an interesting booklet, Per- 
tinent Facts About Coal. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copies. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 











Please send me free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABouT COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 








Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Street 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Ci 7 ia 
WasuincTon 5, D. C. uty —_ State 








Name of School 









Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 














BOGGED down with committee work on 
reader selection? Wrnston’s staff can help 
you with monographs and vocabulary 
studies for the famous Easy GrowTH IN 
Reapina. Write Winston FLASHEs. 

a ll 
POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 years 
ago this April 5—recalls childhood’s lost 
sense of major disappointment upon learn- 
ing that the surname of the John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 

ad 
"... MIND your arithmetic. What would 
life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?”’ a famous English essayist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred years 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little girls (boys, 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE UsESeries, Grades 1-9. 

a ad 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40% of an entire year’s traffic deaths and 
35% of injuries on week-ends. 

a eee 
LEATHER—alligator from South America, 
ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, saddle from 
the U. S.—these are sources of supply for 
one famous wallet manufacturer. Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 

es 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 years ago 
as a traveling wagon show. Tosy Ty Er, 
by James Otis, published four years before 
that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The Winston CLEAR- 
Type Poputar Cuassics. 

gt 
NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new WINSTON 
SocraALStupDIi&s SERIEs. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 
consultant. stadia 


ANTIBIOTIC, Benelux, genocide, Atabrine, 
jeep, FM, brucellosiz,video, allergy. Allthese 
new words may be 
found in THe WI1ns- 
Ton Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 
for easy reference by / 
incorporating in the ( 
body of the book new 
words as they come 
into usage. 


The Goku C. Winston Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 
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Ju This Tesue 


® With spring really here and with 
Easter just around the corner, it 
seems good to have Italo de Francesco 
write so enthusiastically about the 
teaching of music, art, and drama in 
our schools. He tells us about the 
beauty which can be brought about in 
the lives of our young people when 
they are aided to develop latent abili- 
ties in the many possible ways. 


®& That schoolroom in Beaver painted 
by those junior English pupils must 
look bright in the spring sunshine. The 
inspiration which Mrs. Cook had may 
influence many other teachers in the 
State to do the same. Why shouldn’t 
the idea work in teaching geography 
or history or chemistry or arithmetic? 
It certainly paid off in the teaching of 
American literature. 


& Swiftly the days fly by of this 1949 
session of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. The legislators are work- 
ing a four-day week, and progress in 
school legislation is keeping pace. 
Read the report on school legislation 
in the Educational Interests section. 


& Doctor Stewart, President of PSEA, 
brings to teachers vital information on 
their retirement system. This is a must 
in the reading of this issue. 


B® Members of PSEA Local Branches 
may be amazed at Ruth Krapf’s sug- 
gestion that they become gunners. Her 
definite instructions on how success 
may be attained as a gunner will allay 
any hesitation on the part of beginners 
in the skill of gunning. 


® Coming events announced in this 
issue include the NEA Convention at 
Boston, the Classroom Teachers con- 
ferences at Wilmington and.Plymouth, 
Department curriculum meetings, and 
the summer workshops of the secondary 
school principals. 
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That special Canadian Pacific service... 
SO gracious...so efficient—at your com- 
mand to and from the North Pacific 
Coast and California! On comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains...every mile is 
restful, relaxing! 


En route...breath-taking scenery! Va- 
cation in the Canadian Rockies at 
Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Cha- 
let, or a rustic mountain lodge. Hotel 
season: June to September. 











Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes trips 
and Alaska cruises from your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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eo SPORT of fron- 

j tier teachers and pu- 

Ze pils was “Hare and Hounds.”’ 

\ vv Once,—Indiana schoolmaster 

: Bob Kennedy actually ran 
eight miles before escaping 

from the hardy group in 
hot pursuit... 


NO ONE... ESCAPES Reality 
RICH OR POOR, wise or foolish—we are all eventually 
brought face-to-face with life’s realities. For the disappointment 
and heartache of some, there is no cure. ... 
For the stern realities imposed by unexpected accidents or ill- 


nesses,—there is a proved remedy—Educators Income Protection 
. .. best illustrated by these actual claims cases from our files,... 


$1528.92 to Mr. J , teacher. 


Stricken with heart trouble in 1947, Mr. J -——— has been 
paid Educators disability benefits ever since. His premium,— 
waivered since April, 1948,—was $41.00. 


$1923.19 to MissR___————_—, teacher. 


Since 1938 Miss R has suffered various disabilities, in- 
cluding arthritis, fractures of the vertebrae and arm, shingles 
and high blood pressure. Her policy,—still in force,—costs $33.00 
per year. 


$2306.39 to MissP_____—_, teacher. 


Seven attacks of grippe and flu, a sprained ankle, injured 
shoulder, dermatitis, diabetes, neuritis and finally cancer dis- 
abled Miss P intermittently since 1915. Her policy cost 
$38.50 annually. 


EDUCATORS offers your Group the same security. Extra income 
can be provided from first day of accident or sickness. Coverage 
is year ’round—(all leaves included). Benefits for as many as 
70 days hospital confinement are available. No physical examina- 
tion is required, and NO AGE LIMIT. Mail the coupon for 


full particulars, 


GROUP PROTECTION 


Non-Cancellable Individual Educators Policies are also available. 














Jus* the Thing for Your Living Room, Library or Classroom 


Educators MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘Fashions in Groups,” 


Protection [] Have representative call [] 
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also complete information on Group Protection [] Individual 

































The rApril Cover 


“A thing of 
beauty is a joy 
forever,” would 
be a_ suitable 
title for the 
cover of our 
April Journat, 
This is especial- 
ly fitting since 
our feature ar- 
ticle is on the 
teaching of the 
fine arts which crystallize significant 
human experiences and ideals into 
permanent form as music, art, and 
drama. 
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The transient and ephemeral ele- 
ments of our civilization find no place 
in classic art which is created for all 
times and climes. Shakespeare’s plays 
were written for the ages; the Mona 
Lisa, the Last Supper, Whistler’s 
Mother, and other timeless master- 
pieces of art speak to all the genera- 
tions of Man; and Mendelssohn and 
Mozart, Bach and Beethoven, Sibelius 
and Foster, and the great operas and 
oratorios, cantatas, and folk songs, also 
speak a universal language. 


While these are the creations of 
geniuses, the opportunity for nimble 
young minds to express themselves, 
their thoughts, and emotions, through 
the medium of these same fine arts 
is open to every boy and girl in our 
schools today. 


Who can measure the joy that 
comes from playing a violin (or bass 
fiddle) writing a poem—painting a 
picture—molding a soap statuette— 
singing a song—or acting a role in 
the school play. The joy of apprecia- 
tion is second only to the joy of 


* creation. 


Says a Pennsylvania high school 
boy: “I would like to have everyone 
in Pennsylvania singing my songs. . . 
I dream of jumbling notes together 
to amplify that Pennsylvania has 
everything.” 

This feeling is shared by many 
youth in Pennsylvania, and fortunate 
it is that our schools open the way for 
all to try their wings in creative flight 
in music, drama, and art. To the ex- 
tent that this development in our 
youth becomes universal and excellent, 
we shall have balance between utility 
and beauty, and life itself can be a joy 
forever. 
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For real reading results 
be sure to consider... 


READING WITH PHONICS 


by Hay and Wingo 


Presenting a basic method of teaching children to 
read, READING WITH PHONICS is designed for 
use in grades 1-3, but may be used at any grade 
level where reading difficulties exist. The program 
consists of a PUPIL’S EDITION and a TEACHERS’ 
EDITION which gives the step-by-step procedure 
for conducting the program. 


For your elementary English classes .. . 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


by Noar-Threlkeld -Hach-Murphy 


A series of elementary English textbooks for grades 
three through eight, each book in the ENGLISH 
FOR TODAY series offers a complete language 
program—based upon pupil interests and developed 
through pupil activities, practice and tests—for its 
particular grade. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


Send for examination copies. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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Building with Numbers 
and Young Arithmetic Work Books 


Six brand new arithmetic work books, noted for: 
A wealth of carefully-graded drill material; 
Brief but clear process developments; 
Meaningful, life-situation problems; 
Careful coverage of leading courses of study; 
Complete accord with the recommendations of 
leading modern authorities; 
Development of reasoning; 
Periodic check-up drills and tests; ' 
Usability with any good series of arithmetic text- 
books. 
For best results in your arithmetic course we recom- 
mend these work books: 
BUILDING WITH NUMBERS, Grade 3 
FOLLOW THE SIGNS, Grade 4 
ARITHMETIC TOOL CHEST, Grade 5 
HOW AND WHY OF ARITHMETIC, Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC IN ACTION, Grade 7 
ARITHMETIC AND LIFE, Grade 8 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, & F. Tempone 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Speaking of Pennsylvania 
Authors— 


BINING of the Univ. of Pa.; MartTIn, formerly of 
Pa. State College; Wor of Girard College H. S. 
wrote 

THIS OUR NATION 


New United States history for grade 11 or 12, to 
be published this spring. 


BINING, HOWLAND, SHRYOCK of the Univ. of Pa. 
wrote 
THIS OUR WORLD 


1949 Edition of this world history recently pub- 
lished. 


MutTuarp of Coatesville, Pa., is co-author of 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


1949 Edition of this basal civics recently pub- 
lished. 


STEIN of Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Philadelphia wrote 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
Enlarged Edition recently published. 


ELLEN M. GEYER of the Univ. of Pittsburgh is 
co-author of 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 


* Grades 7-12 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
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An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master the 
basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming 
excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him 
to write and speak with confidence. 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 

The PLaIn ENGLISH EXERcISES for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals 
along with practical oral and written application. 


The NEw INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized pro- 
gram which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


MN >: McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 








Theis Jeccheer ¥ss HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


— She has more leisure time now, 
and still prepares her lessons effi- 
ciently. With her own set of the 
completely new, $2,000,000 woRLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at hand, she’s 
found her teaching load lighter. For 
in the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one ques- 
tions children ask her all day. Inthe 
World Book are suggestions for re- 
lated reading and study projects to 


Coplay Vewr Pro 


duced at a 


amplify classroom lessons. And 
World Book is kept up to date! 

Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet the new World Book is even 
more helpful—in school, home and 
library —than ever before in its 30- 
year history. Not merely a revi- 
sion, it is completely new, from 
cover to cover. Includes all the 
up-to-date material teachers expect 


cost of more than 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal . 


$2,000,000! 


from the World Book — covers all 
important fields of knowledge thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. Thou- 
sands of illustrations! 

In the classroom or at home, you'll 
find the new World Book an invalu- 
able aid to your work. See it today! 
Write for free booklet giving actual 
pages and pictures. The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Dept. ST-449, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 


Earn Your 
Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable employment 
if you qualify. Free 
training, no invest- 
ment required. Write 
Mr. W. Morrison, 
Manager, WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ili. 
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MY OWNER 
PLAYS SAFE! 
SHE CARRIES 

NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS CHECKS 

INSTEAD OF CASH: 














e Safer than cash, but as spend- 
able — everywhere, at home and 
abroad 


@ If lost or stolen, uncountersigned, 
you get a prompt refund 


e Provide instant identification 
e Good until used 


e Cost so little—only 75¢ per $100 


Buy them at your bank 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fst in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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My Hat Is Off 

“For many years past I have been 
most critical of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOoL JouRNAL. It struck me from 
the point of view of teachers as ‘forced 
feeding’—something they had to take 
whether they wanted it or not... . I 
suppose it had some slight interest to 
those supernumeraries who attend the 
various and find their 
names on such and such a committee. 

“However, after leafing through and 
reading some articles of the February 


conventions 


number | must confess to a change of 
heart. When you accept contributions 
from such writers as Norman Cousins, 
and report excerpts such as are found 
in ‘Schoolmen Not Medicinemen,’ my 
hat is off; let’s have more of that 
caliber.”—Edward P. Hawes, Presi- 
dent, Moon Township School Board, 
Coraopolis, Allegheny County 


A Novel Cover 

“IT have just been admiring the 
cover of your February PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JouRNAL. This is a novelty and 
I am sure will attract the attention of 
many people into whose hands the 
publication falls whether or not they 
are school teachers.” —Belmont Farley, 
Director, NEA Press and Radio Re- 


lations 


Impressed 

“The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
is one of the few educational publica- 
tions that we take the time to look 
through rather carefully each month. 
You always have an excellent journal. 
but we are more than usually impressed 
with the article on Page 231 of your 
February number. 

“The Cousins article has everything 
—force, impact, common sense, read- 
ability. In short, we covet it for the 
readers of the Texas Outlook.” —Ruth 
R. Johnson, Managing Editor, Texas 


Outlook 














Peace Monument, Erie, commemorates great 
naval victory by Commodore O. H. Perry over 
British Fleet in Battle of Lake Erie, 1813. 


In Pennsylvania your mind and heart 
will perceive the eternal history of 
our nation. 


See great scenic beauty—changeless 
backdrop for tremendous industrial 
and agricultural expansion. 


See the scenes of heroic battles and 
stand where liberty was first 
proclaimed. 


Enjoy charming Pennsylvania 
“Dutch” folkways and savor tradi- 
tional foods. 


Laugh and play with congenial 
people in gay resorts—or refresh 
your spirit in the tranquil retreats of 
our vast forests. 


Here—you can live—and learn—the 
satisfying enjoyment of a true 
vacation. 


WHEN YOU DRIVE—DRIVE SAFELY 











DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 
JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


its 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Please send me free literature about Pennsylvania’s 
vacation lands. Dept. PS-4-’49. 
Name 
Address. 


City 








State. 
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_Announcing 


A New Social-Studies Series that Makes the 








Classroom a Real Workshop for Democracy 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


This new series combines a wealth of vital information with real guidance 


and practice in personal co-operation and democratic living. Based on GINN AND 


special research, it simplifies learning and teaching. 










The first three books in this complete integrated program for grades 1-9 COMPANY 
are now available. Eleanor Thomas, author. Big, colorful, attractive, they 
present simple social-studies concepts with all the appeal of picture story- 72 Fifth Ave. 
books. With their accompanying Manuals they make the child a real New York 11 






participant in learning. 
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: Bucknell University —— 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 1949 SUMMER SCHOOL 


1949 Summer Sessions June 27-August 5 
Professional training for teachers, counselors, prin- 


3 1 cipals, and superintendents 
Sessions for Teachers and Schoo June 27-August 19 
Administrators Academic courses in subject matter fields 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of un- 
PRE-TWO WEEKS dergraduate and graduate courses. All classes meet 


five days a week. 


June 13 — June 24 x 


SIX WEEKS (Day and Evening) Special Features 


June 27 — August 5 Expanded Curriculum 
Safety Education program for training of teachers 


POST-TWO WEEKS Guidance Workshop—offering credits toward 
August 8 — August 19 guidance teachers’ and counselors’ certificates 


Conference on Secondary School Curriculum 
Lecture-recitations, laboratory courses, workshops, Guidance Conference 


symposiums, educational conferences, field courses, Courses in Visual Education and History needed for 
permanent certification 


Take those needed courses while spending your 
summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty 
spots. 


seminars, and research direction 


x 
For complete details, write to 


Director, Summer Sessions 
W. H. SAUVAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Acting Director of Summer School 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania Bucknell University 
LEWISBURG, PA. 





For information, address 
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Life Should Be BEAUTIFUL 


says |. L. de FRANCESCO 
Director of Art Education 
State Teachers College, Kutztown 


HE PRESS, the radio, the movies, 
T the public platform, and _ other 
forms of communication are pouring 
upon us a continuous barrage of words, 
slogans, visual images, and dramatic 
appeals to bring home the point that 
America is a great nation, that our 
form of government is the best yet con- 
ceived by man, and that our way of 
life is worth preserving at all costs. In 
contradistinction it is made clear that 
there is a war going on; it is a war 
between two ideologies: communism 
on the one hand and democracy on the 
other. 

One of the major differences be- 
tween these two ideologies lay in the 
concept of education through which 
each hopes to realize its final aims. 
Marxism in art can be simply stated 
as a philosophy which considers all 
artistic forms as waste, unless they can 
serve to bolster the ideals of the com- 
munist state. Freedom is circumscribed 
by limitations in subject matter and 
purpose, hence, in its final expression 
and emotion appeal. The Democratic 
philosophy of art, by way of contrast, 
believes that art is a means of expres- 
sion through which life can be en- 
hanced, made beautiful and happier. As 
an educational tool, art represents the 
balance wheel between the traditional 
subject fields and the needs of contem- 
porary living. 


The Ivory Tower 


The Renaissance is credited with 
great accomplishments, and properly 
so. However, in its wake it bequeathed 
to Western Civilization a few errone- 
ous notions. One of these was, and 
among some still is, that certain arts 
are considered “fine” while others are 
considered “minor.” With the glori- 
fication of the genius of man, it placed 
the artist in a position so lofty and so 
removed from the common life, that 
he has been regarded as a genius, al- 
most worthy of reverence. By the same 
token, art itself, so interpreted, has 
been regarded as an activity for the 
“gifted” and as having no part with 
average mortals. 

Unfortunately that philosophy has 
persisted until recently; thus educa- 
tional workers are deprived from 
thinking straight concerning a human 
activity which psychologists and an- 
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thropologists find quite common, al- 
though varying in degree and form. 


What We Mean 


Voltaire said to one of his adver- 
saries: “/f you wish to converse with 
me, define your terms.” It seems a 
good admonition for educational writ- 
ers to follow, therefore, let us make 
clear what is meant by the term art 
in the field of education. The art edu- 
cator of today does not speak of art 
as meaning only the traditional arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
He thinks in broader terms; terms 
which encompass the whole sphere of 
creative expression and include the 
drama, the motion picture, literature, 
the dance, music, and the crafts in their 
myriad modes. Therefore, art as un- 
derstood by educational thinkers of 
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today involves all the worth-while 
creative activities of man. 

This newer concept rests not merely 
on technics but takes into account the 
many faceted manifestations of crea- 
tive unfolding and emotional reactions. 
It deals with practical needs as well 
as with spiritual values; it is based 
on harmonious relationships, mean- 
ingful expression, and sound craft- 
manship. So conceived, the arts re- 
gardless of form or outward mani- 
festations hold dynamic possibilities 
for the elevation of human life and 
afford definite channels for the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural advance- 
ment of civilization. 


A Way of Life 


The late Dean Hagerty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota defined art as 
“a way of life.” The character of our 
civilization, though altered by the 
coming of the machine and in spite of 


its utilitarianism, is best revealed in 
the uses to which it has put art. This 
has been particularly true since the 
turn of the century. The progress of 
America may be measured in a large 
sense by the extent to which they have 
been permeated by the arts. 

The definition proposed at the out- 
set indicates that art is not an inde- 
pendent pursuit, unrelated to other 
activities of life, but rather as having 
definite bearing on the economic, 
social, and personal happiness of 
people. Carried farther, the definition 
implies that every individual is an 
artist, in his own way. Art and the 
way of art exists for most individuals; 
not only it exists but affects life at all 
points of contact. It affects the indi- 
vidual, the home, the community, 
recreation, religion, education, busi- 
ness and industry, hence, society at 
large. 

The clothes one wears, the way one 
wears them, the color scheme, the de- 
sign, and the style are all related to 
what makes one’s physical personality. 
The home in which one lives from the 
very location and orientation to its 
style, setting, and furnishing is one 
grand problem in relationships and 
harmony between object and function, 
between design and ultimate happiness 
and comfort. 

How art enters the community is a 
matter of everyday experience: one 
community is called “progressive” be- 
cause it is attractive, well planned, in- 
viting; another is a conglomerate of 
badly kept and ill conceived buildings, 
a spot on the road one gladly passes by. 

Business and industry have long 
realized the selling force of art: at- 
tractive color, good design, ingenious 
display, and dramatic advertising are 
constantly used to sell more goods and 
more services to the American people. 

Religious experiences are a complex 


The author of this feature article, 
Dr. de Francesco, is secretary- 
treasurer of the National Art As- 
sociation, and editor of Art Educa- 
tion (NAEA) 
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of emotional reactions sustained by 
the dramatic appeal of the archi- 
tectural setting, by the somber light 
of stained glass windows, music, and 
oratory. The spiritual life and art are 
often synonymous. 

The field of education has benefited 
by art in its very material existence; 
all one needs do is to think back to 
the traditional “Little Red School 
House” and compare it to the school 
plant of today; one needs only look 
back to early books, early school 
furniture, and early educational aids. 
What a difference art has made! 

The various types of recreation en- 
joyed by people are but forms of art: 
music, the stage, the radio, the moving 
picture, museums, parks, and _play- 
grounds. Thus it is clear that in a 
democracy art affects the whole fabric 
of society. Man is forever using art, 
he lives with it, buys it and sells it, 
amuses himself by it, enriches his 
mind through it. Art is ever-present 
whether one is consumer or creator; 
it is the motivating force of life itself. 


The Arts in Education 
To establish the claims of the arts 
as educational tools, it seems fair to 
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set up certain basic assumptions, which 
are defensible in the light of psycho- 
logical findings. 

The first assumption is that the arts 
are means of communication. Experi- 
mentation, as well as casual observa- 
tion, indicates that where words may 
fail, music or carving or painting will 
serve admirably. The very nature of 
the arts allows a freedom which would 
be incorisistent in more formal fields 
of learning. Through the arts, inhibi- 
tions are broken down, fears are re- 
moved, and satisfactions are experi- 
enced. For practical purposes, let us 
enumerate the many ways in which the 
visual arts aid learning. The field of 
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science makes extensive use of draw- 
ings, charts, diagrams, models, and flow 
charts. The social studies are vitalized 
very much in the same way. Literature 
makes use of illustrations, of interpre- 
tative music, and of dramatics. Mathe- 
matics, at certain levels, uses geometric 
interpretations, scaled drawings, and 
perspective. 

If the end of education is to develop 
every child to fullest extent of his abili- 
ties, then it must be clear that even 
“the least of these” may be reached 
by ways best suited to them. 

The second assumption is that the 
arts are unexcelled as means of self- 
realization. Whatever the meaning of 
this much abused term, it is clear that 
there are yearnings, feelings, hatreds, 
loves, fears, and other emotional stir- 
rings within each individual, and that 
these must be expressed. Repression of 
these urges accounts for warped per- 
sonality, maladjustments, and frustra- 
tions which eventually fill insane 
asylums, houses of correction, and 
prisons. But these are the negative 
aspects of repression. When given op- 
portunity for proper development, the 
artistic expression of individuals be- 
comes the flowering of civilization. 
Whence will come the musicians, the 
painters, the architects, the craftsmen 
of tomorrow? Education has_ the 
definite responsibility to develop the 
innate talents of every child. Self- 
realization through the arts implies a 
freedom of expression that is consist- 
ent with democratic living. 

The third and final assumption is 
that the arts are means toward the 
cultivation of sound taste. In America 
there is, currently, a feeling that the 
nation has come of age and that to 
the primacy as an industrial nation 
there must be added a cultural ma- 
turity worthy of our vigorous develop- 
ment in other directions. This noble 
aim can be achieved only as education 
develops the tastes and refinements of 
its people. The schools are the logical 
vehicles for the task. Appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature and in art, good 
taste in the affairs of everyday living, 
discrimination in consumership, gra- 
cious living, these are the ingredients 
of a rich life. But they are acquired 
through exercise and understanding, 
through exposure to the finest things, 
contacts and experiences with situa- 
tions that challenge. The schools alone 
can provide the opportunities for such 
development. 








Standards and Values 


When the sordidness of life jg 
viewed with a degree of objectivity, 
the need for a re-statement of what 
really matters seems to be the only way 
out. Even selfish realism compels us 
to look at the world in which we live 
and conclude that all is not well. The 
oft repeated admonition that “man 
does not live by bread alone” seems 
to have a new meaning and calls for 
a new vision. Such a vision can best be 
achieved through greater emphasis on 
the arts. Forbes Watson stated some 
years ago that “Most of us, when we 
look at life look at it through the veil 
of the generally accepted.” The artist 
is one who tears this veil apart and 
sees life with a far more vivid reaction 
than the average person. He sees 
through the objective material to its 
spiritual significance. No one with the 
slightest apprehension of _ spiritual 
significance will call art a luxury any 
more than he will call religion, beauty, 
or the humanities, luxuries. The task 
of training for new values falls upon 
the schools. The arts can be a potent 
instrument for the realization of this 
goal of all education. 


The Verdict of History 


Finally, the degree to which we de- 
velop the arts through education will 
determine our place in history. The 
preservation and advancement of the 
cultural heritage of America is a 
responsibility that the schools must 
assume. What will history say of us? 
The glory that was Greece, the splendor 
of Rome, and the spirituality of the 
Gothic age attest to great epochs in the 
evolution of Western culture. Indeed it 
is to the achievements of those periods 
that we owe our greatest debt. 

Morris Grey, sometime director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, put 
it this way: 


“Art thou, my country, satis- 
fied to have some delver in the 
coming Sands of Time find some 
strange twisted skyscraper and 
say: ‘These people knew the early 
use of steel.’ Content with that; 
where speaks thine own great 
soul, the Liberty of man? Ere 
thou shalt change—and old life 
holds within its glowing veins the 
need of changes, wilt art not give 
thy soul embodiment? Will it 
leave that to die?” 
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B ALL odds I should be exhausted 
today. Semester tests are over. For 
a whole morning yesterday I proctored 
a homeroom where my usually care- 
free pupils struggled over those neatly 
typed white sheets which would spell 
their doom or jubilation. Then for 
thirty man-power hours six capable 
students helped me check the objec- 
tive answers “in the margin at the 
left.” 

At five o’clock I staggered home 
under the paper load which still re- 
quired my personal attention. The past 
week had been spent in a well planned 
project of essay writing where even 
the most reluctant had finally bared 
their souls with the written word. Five 
nights of reading had put those one 
hundred thirty-five marked papers be- 
hind me for better or for worse. Now 
here I was confronted by a final essay 
type question which my conscience 
dictated me to read. Frankly, I didn’t 
need the grade. The paragraph “What I 
Have Liked Most or Least about Junior 
English” was added for the benefit of 
those Quiz Kids who might sail through 
the test before the prescribed ninety 
minutes. We had noted in checking 
the papers, however, that the scores 
were running surprisingly high, and 
I wondered why. So I settled down 
to do my duty as an English teacher. 


A Minor Miracle 


Then it happened. The next three 
hours gave me the spiritual lift which 
is that ultimate, intangible reward for 
being a teacher. It’s that “something” 
which can’t be measured by the 
meager pay check on the Ides of 
March. For those paragraphs, written 
hastily and completely impromptu, re- 
vealed a minor miracle in educational 
psychology. They were the outcome 
of an interesting classroom experiment. 
This is how it happened. 

Junior English had been assigned 
this year to a new location on the 
second floor of our old building. To 
be sure, the room was large and 
sunny. Ivy peeped in at the windows. 
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MRS. BEULAH V. COOK 


English Teacher 
Beaver Senior High School 


The walls had been decorated in an 
anemic green which now bore grimy 
evidence of the past year’s smoke. 
Both teacher and pupils were con- 
fronted by a grey slate wall on one 
side and a green blank, front and back. 
Yet into that room would pour each 
day some one hundred “eager beavers,” 
some from luxurious homes, some 
from nearby farms. Such is the democ- 
racy of our free public schools. And 
for one hundred and eighty days, six 
periods per day, I had been hired to 
inspire them, to weld them into good 
students and good citizens by the best 
in American literature. The prospects 
weren't too bright. 


The New Look 


Then one particularly bleak autumn 
day an idea began to take shape. Why 
not give the whole room a face lifting? 
Those boys in practical arts might 
even show some interest in English if 
they had something special to do. The 
administration approved and we set to 
work. The pronoun should really be 
“they,” because from the time I ap- 
pointed as chairman of the project Bill 
Blank, who “never did like English” 
but who could see magic in a paint 
brush, teacher became fifth wheel on 
the wagon. 

A skeleton outline of the general 
theme, “Our American Heritage,” and 
a few suggestions concerning the scope 
of the year’s work were all they had 
to guide them. We checked the class 
for special talent. Those pupils became 
the technical crew. Each classmate be- 
came an eager kibitzer whose critical 
ideas were weighed, accepted, or re- 
jected. The art and manual training 
supervisors made suggestions as to per- 
spective and suitable materials to be 
used in the redecorating project and 
the work moved on during the first 
semester. Now the results speak for 
themselves. 


A Great Adventure 
The most outstanding feature of the 
whole undertaking is the colorful 


series of murals depicting various 
stages in the development of American 


literature. Somehow the committee 
wished to unite the past and the pres- 
ent as they traced the growth of our 
heritage. The shields of the United 
States and of the United Nations shown 
in the end panels provide the necessary 
link. Subsequent panels represent 


hours of research as the committee 
sought ideas, names, and faces in the 
social background of an expanding 
America. 

Our modern world presented its own 
problems. What have the movies, the 





radio, video, air power, and atomic 
energy to do with American literature? 
Where to find a good picture of a 
cyclotron? So the murals took shape. 
As the artists worked and classmates 
watched what would come next, they 
began to realize that literature is life, 
and life in America is a great adven- 
ture. 

Meanwhile, in shop classes, some of 
those boys who may never know a 
noun from a knothole, were busy 
framing pictorial maps, making book 
ends, refinishing an old layer-on-layer 
bookcase salvaged from the stock 
room, and proudly building a new 
modernistic bookshelf to accommodate 
magazines and a homeroom library. 
We took out of the teacher’s cupboard 
the bright new textbooks which pupils 
can enjoy for reference. The school 
provided us with a classroom subscrip- 
tion to “Practical English” and “Liter- 
ary Cavalcade.” We use “Reader’s Di- 
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gest;” we organized a Teen-Age Book 


Club. 


Must Lists 

Pupils began to contribute their 
own copies of pocket books and cur- 
rent book club selections (well cen- 
sored first) and our homeroom library 
grew. It operates without restriction 
and is in itself a lesson in the responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. The fast 
reader often returns his book in a day 
or two; the slow fellow knows he is 
welcome to keep his to enjoy at his 
own leisure. 

The surprising result has been that 
the books are circulating fast because 
when one finds a book he has enjoyed, 
he hurries it along to someone else. 
The pupils have practically demanded 
oral book reports this year because 
they, like busy adults, can’t find time 
to read everything and we find them 
making a “Must List” of books for 
future reading. 

The entire project has been com- 
pleted at a cost of less than ten dollars. 
No time was lost from regular classes. 
When the hammering required to 
hang the murals during school hours 
was found to disturb the class next 
door, the committee volunteered to 
work overtime in the evening. And 
when George Turner will work three 
hours overtime for anything, the mil- 
lennium has been reached. 


Under the supervision of their teacher, Mrs. Beulah V. 
Cook, pupils of the junior English classes of Beaver Senior 
High School are shown at work on the murals which are 
a part of a project of redecorating their American litera- 
ture classroom. Developing the theme “Our American 


All this I have seen happening dur- 
ing the first semester, but what I could 
not see came to light on the examina- 
tion papers. Without a single excep- 
tion the class wrote that they are en- 
joying English as they never have 
before. 


Relaxed and Friendly 

When they come into American 
literature class they feel “relaxed,” 
“friendly,” “individually important,” 
“willing to work.” “It’s an attractive 
workshop where I don’t even mind 
writing themes.” “Here I’m meeting 
the people who made America great.” 
“I understand my American history 
better since I see something besides 
dates!” “In this friendly atmosphere 
I’m not afraid to speak my opinion 
and discuss how I feel about affairs 
when people don’t laugh at me if I 
make a mistake.” “It doesn’t seem as 
if we’re being driven with homework 
here.” “Reading is fun when you do 
it this way.” And so on. 

Are they just growing up? Maybe 
so. But from my side of the desk I can 
tell a slightly different story. They 
have already read more, written more, 
and had more oral discussions than 
any similar class in my teaching ex- 
perience. They never grumble when 
given an assignment. Rarely do I have 
to remind a would-be shirker that he 
owes me a piece of required work. 


There is concrete evidence of marked 
individual progress. There are no fail. 
ures the first semester. Our classes are in- 
formal; there are no discipline problems, 


So Much of Goodness 

Could a little bit of paint do all this? 
I believe so. The paint is merely a 
symbol. Its effects are far reaching. 
The Chinese proverb says “A picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” Not all 
classrooms could be beautified with 
murals like ours; many would not 
need to be. We read much these days 
concerning the effect of color on our 
lives. Certainly there is enough of 
ugliness and drabness in the world 
today if we see only that. But there is 
also so much of goodness, and truth, 
and beauty which we as teachers must 
somehow reveal to these groping 
adolescents if they are to appreciate 
their American heritage and become 
good citizens of tomorrow. They need 
it; I believe down deep they want it. 

Where can they learn the greatness 
of our democracy if they shuffle into 
dull classrooms and slouch down to be 
bored with it all? They must wake up 
and learn to live! Let’s sell them 
America! Let’s make our classrooms 
cheerful and attractive. This is not a 
Utopian situation, but Emerson had 
the right idea when he said, “Beauty 
is its own excuse for being.” Why not 
put some beauty in the classroom? 


Heritage” these colorful panels depicting scenes in our 
social background have helped to convert the room into 
a cheerful workshop. Bookshelves were constructed by 
the boys in practical arts classes. 
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RUTH E. KRAPF of Hazleton, chairman of the PSEA Committee on 


Local Branches, tells Local Branch members to 


MAN THE GUNS 


¢ perm of Pennsylvania, did you 
truly answer the call to duty issued 
last September? In the classroom you 
have met your ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities; but what about your service 
to your local branch? 

Today teachers are gunners on the 
front firing line of education. With 
Federal Aid to Education having num- 
ber-one priority to achieve Thomas 
Jefferson’s long-ago dream that “all 
men are created equal;” the gunners’ 
aim must be straight. Then almost 
every state has legislative bills which 
aim to lift educational facilities out of 
the doldrums. 


Democratic Processes 

In our State, the General Assembly 
has innumerable bills to consider. 
They range from the revision of the 
school code to a workable and accept- 
able program to provide buildings, 
equipment, teaching aids, and better 
salaries, a revised sabbatical leave pro- 
gram, to a better than below subsis- 
tence level retirement program. 

From the day the last General As- 
sembly adjourned to the day this one 
convened, your PSEA has been hard at 
work shaping these bills into a form 
acceptable to the greatest number and 
capable of rendering the greatest good 
to its more than 53,000 teacher mem- 
bers. Through a most democratic proc- 
ess local branches had a voice in con- 
tributing to the wording of the cur- 
rent bills. 

, With teach- 
ers on the 
front firing 
line, teachers 
become the 
gunners. Note, 
the _ teachers 
—not the state 
association—become the gunners. 
Whatever success is met on the State 
level will be because of local branch 
contributions and support. As teachers 
our goal is always better opportunities 
for the boys and girls of our great 
Keystone State. Our aim must be to 
blot out and erase ignorance. Indi- 
vidual teachers must promote the fifth 
freedom—freedom from ignorance. 





The Targets 
Gunners usually have targets. In a 
local branch the program of activities 
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set up at the beginning of each year 
becomes the target. Teacher associa- 
tion work is three-sided—local, state, and 
national. Belonging to one brings one- 
third the results, but membership in 
the three will create just as great effect 
as the recently unleashed atomic bomb. 
What constructive reverberations could 
be felt! Realizing that effect, the 1948 
PSEA House of Delegates ruled that 
membership in your local branch is 
prerequisite to State Association mem- 
bership. 

It is sincerely felt that active mem- 
bers’ contributions will bear greater 
weight with resultant greater unity. 
Certainly this action would bring still 
greater achievements on the national 
level. This dynamic program demands 
dues adequate enough to see it through! 
Locally is there reason to improve 
your aim at target number one? 

In making plans 
for the annual 
meeting at which 
the election of of- 
ficers (chief gun- 
ners) takes place, 
local branches 
must be alert to 
aim at target number two. In answer 
to those who feel that local level prog- 
ress moves at a snail’s pace, it might 
be well to review the manner in which 
chief gunners were chosen. Remember, 
leaders aren’t just born; they are de- 
veloped. 

In a local branch a potential chief 
gunner may have had his start as a 
committee member or chairman, a 
building representative, or holding a 
berth on the executive committee. These 
experiences lend greater background on 
which to base election to branch offices. 
A well-groomed delegate to the district 
and State conventions results. 





A Chosen Few 


With matured growth in leadership 
or a gradual succession of responsi- 
bilities a more abundant branch growth 
is assured. It must then follow as the 
night the day that better State and na- 
tional associations must ensue. One pit- 
fall in achieving the bull’s-eye in respect 
to this target is that leadership is some- 


times concentrated in the hands of a 
chosen few. 
Leadership 
must be propor- 
tioned so that 
as one individ- 
ual reaches the 
top rung, that person may step off the 
firing line and work into the gunner 
mate’s group knowing full well that 
the objectives he strove for are still 
being carried out with experienced 
chief gunners at the sights. Locally are 
you working along these lines to 
achieve target number two? 

Logically target number three is the 
branch’s program of activities or aims 
for being. A branch may be affliated 
on the State and national levels and 
have top gunners, but still miss its en- 
tire purpose without a worth-while live 
program of work. The program cannot 
afford to be a selfish one, but must in- 
clude a warmhearted interest in the 
whole educational program. 

No local branch exists purely for 
teacher benefits. A vital task is its par- 
ticipation in improving instructional 
practice and curricula. The local branch 
can wield a strong influence in the 
course of study offered. 

Nor can the branch lose sight of the 
fact that it exists to stress issues—not 
personalities. Much has been said and 
written on the good public relations to 
be developed by a local branch pro- 
gram. They are still important for the 
main goal is the improvement of op- 
portunities for boys and girls in a well- 
rounded school program. 

A local branch set up in the interest 
of service rather than the what-do-we- 
get-out-of-it-attitude becomes a vital 
chord in community life. Into a gunner 
mate’s training goes another ingredi- 
ent, an ethical allegiance that lends 
dignity, self control, and the construc- 
tive conduct of the group. 

There must be a working welfare 
plan to include in-service as well as 
retired mates, an activated group in- 
terest in the potent need—teacher re- 
cruitment. If professional standards 
are to be raised the Future Teachers of 
America program must receive more 


(See Man the Guns, page 327) 
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PSEA Program and Public 
Opinion 
Your President has had the privilege 
of attending many excellent meetings 
of teachers in various parts of the 
State. I know our other officers, State 
committee members, and members of 
the Executive Staff are having similar 
experiences. These meetings do much 
to help our members understand the 
policies and programs of our Associa- 
tion. Many of the groups have also 
been inviting members of the General 
Assembly to attend these meetings and 
this, too, is very valuable. 

However, I have the impression 
that we are not realizing the fullest 
possibilities of these meetings because, 
in most cases, local outstanding citizens 
and leaders are not being invited to 
attend them. It is my opinion that 
we should include more people in 
these meetings to whom we need to tell 
the need of our Program of Action to 
improve the educational opportunities 
for Pennsylvania’s children. 

It is, and always will be, the people 
who determine the destiny of the pub- 
lic schools. In order to act intelligently 
they must know the needs of the 
schools. It is our responsibility to tell 
the facts and to indicate possible con- 
sequences. We should have a con- 
tinuous program of education and not 
limit it to legislative years for it is 
too late when the General Assembly is 
in session to develop an informed pub- 
lic opinion. 

Your officers are anxious to co- 
operate with PSEA Local Branches in 
a continuing program of developing 
an improved understanding by the 
public of the entire PSEA program.— 
D. H. Stewart, President 





ALUMNI AND FRIENDS of Juniata 
College have established a One Thou- 
sand Club which will contribute at 
least $1,000 every year to the college. 
The funds contributed are not re- 
stricted to any special needs of the 
college, but may be used for any 
specific project advocated by the con- 
tributor or any major objective in 
operation each year. 
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A Report on Retirement 


At the January meeting the Execu- 
tive Council requested the President to 
secure certain details on the operation 
of the Retirement System. This request 
was carried out, and a report made at 
the February meeting. The Executive 
Council then passed a motion accept- 
ing the report and instructing the Presi- 
dent to prepare a copy of his report for 
publication in the JOURNAL. 

The questions which the President 
was requested to. study were these: - 


1. The status of the Interest Account 

2. The formula for the distribution 
of interest among the different 
accounts 

3. The modernization of accounting 
methods of the system 


Status of Interest Accounts 

The law guarantees that 4% interest 
shall be credited on the various ac- 
counts, and if the earnings of the 
System are less than 4%, the State 
shall guarantee the difference. Up until 
about 1945 this question was not im- 
portant as the interest earnings were 
approximately 4% or in excess thereof. 
Since the interest earnings on invest- 
ments have been less than 4%, the 
1947 session of the General Assembly 
appropriated $3,511,400 to make up the 
interest deficit for the 1945-47 bien- 
nium. The current budget includes a 
sum of $7,246,926 to make up the in- 
terest deficit for the 1947-49 biennium. 

The budget statement predicts a 
$7,000,000 deficit for the current bien- 
nium. Obviously a specific deficit ap- 
propriation cannot be made until the 
end of the fiscal period in which the 
deficit occurred. It is gratifying to note 
that the State is meeting this obliga- 
tion to maintain the interest account at 
its proper reserve as soon as possible 
after the amount of the deficit is 
known. The members of the system can 
rest assured that the State is fulfilling 
this provision of the law. 


Interest Formula 

When the System was inaugurated 
the Insurance Department furnished a 
formula for the allocation of the in- 
terest among the different accounts. 





This formula was satisfactory so long 
as the interest earnings were in excess 
of 4%. Experience has indicated the 
need for a new formula. Consequently 
the Insurance Department has been re- 
quested to furnish a new formula, and 
it is our understanding this new 
formula has been furnished by the In. 
surance Department and is being used 
by the Retirement Board in the alloca- 
tion of interest among the various ace. 
counts. 


Modernization of Accounting 

We have been informed that there 
is included in the current budget an 
amount sufficient to modernize the ac- 
counting system. During the war and 
the postwar periods, there were certain 
difficulties in modernizing the system 
which undoubtedly operated to delay 
it. We further understand the postings 
and interest credit of accumulated de- 
ductions on individual member’s cards 
are rapidly being brought up-to-date. 

We are pleased to make this report 
about the Retirement System to our 
members so they will know that the 
financial status of the System is sound 
and that the obligations and guarantees 
are being fulfilled in accordance with 
the provisions of the Retirement Law. 


—D. H. Stewart, President, PSEA 





York Schools 
Add Radio Broadeast 


HELEN MILLER GOTWALT, direcior 
of radio education for the York public 
schools, has instituted two new series 
of broadcasts. The program York 
Schools in Action which may be heard 
over Station WORK each Monday 
at 1:15 p.m. has been on the air since 
1934. This program is furnished by 
student performers from each of the 
24 schools, one school being respon- 
sible for a given program. 

The new series are Dear Teacher 
broadcast by Station WNOW each 
Sunday at 2:00 p.m., and Ten O’clock 
Recess broadcast by the same station 
at 10:00 a.m. each Friday. On the 
Dear Teacher program three members 
of the York teaching staff answer ques- 
tions submitted by parents and citizens 
on school practices, methods of teach- 
ing, and other matters pertaining to 
the local schools. The Ten O’clock 
Recess program is a weekly round-up 
of classroom news given by student 
reporters. 
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Regional Conference 


Classroom Teachers 


Classroom Teachers in the north- 
eastern region of the United States will 
gather for a conference in the Hotel 
Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware, April 
29-30. The theme for their discussions 
will be “A United Profession: An Ex- 
pansion of Loyalties.” 

The conference is being planned by 
Elizabeth Burnham of Portland, Maine, 
the northeastern regional director of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Registration will begin at 6:00 p.m. 
Friday, April 29. The program at the 
first general session will consist of the 
roll call of states; introduction of 
state department presidents and ad- 
visory council members; reports of 


NEA activities; such as, the Fifth 
Classroom Teachers National Con- 


ference, NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership, Overseas Teachers Visit, 
and the Joint Committee Conference 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

On Saturday morning, April 30, a 
breakfast for state presidents and ad- 
visory council members is_ being 
planned. Following the breakfast, the 
second general session will be held at 
which reports will be given by states 
on the NEA Victory Action Program; 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; WOTP, UNESCO, Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Program; Future 
Teachers of America, and Federal Aid 
to: Education. The program will in- 
clude a symposium on International 
Relations and addresses by Sarah C. 
Caldwell, president, and Hilda Maeh- 
ling, executive secretary, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 

The third session on Saturday after- 
noon will consist of an organization 
clinic on local, state, and national 
problems. Topics for discussion will 
include state and local responsibilities 
as to unified dues, affiliations, local 
and state legislation, Federal Aid, and 
International Relations. 

Classroom teachers must be more 
and more concerned about the type of 
school program which is needed today. 
It is hoped that many educators from 
the . northeastern region will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to 
participate in this conference. 

States included in the northeastern 
region are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
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Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and the District of Columbia. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 
1. Headliners for the Local 
Branch summer calendar: 
July 3-8—NEA Convention, 

Boston, Mass. 

August 24-26—PSEA Local 
Leaders’ Workshop, Penn 
Hall, Chambersburg, Pa. 

2. Give priority to necessary de- 
tails: 

a. NEA affiliate status 

b. Selection of your local 
delegate to NEA Conven- 
tion 

c. Designation of new Local 
Branch president and 

leaders for attendance at 
the Workshop 

d. Provide the necessary all- 
expense allowances for 
both appointments 

e. Make _ reservations 

promptly 

3. Continue to provide frequent 
opportunities for the local 
legislative committee to in- 
form the membership regard- 
ing the progress of the PSEA 
legislative program. 

4. Convene executive commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch Report 
which will be mailed to Lo- 
cal Branch presidents during 
April. 

5. Report the names of newly 
elected officers to PSEA 
Headquarters immediately 
following their election. 

6. Continue campaign for 
“Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund.” 











Federal Aid 


The Federal Aid Bill, S 246, has not 
been reported by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The de- 
lay does not mean a loss of support 
for the legislation. Committee action 
has been postponed for two reasons: 
(1) The pressure for hearings on 
labor bills, and (2) the pending pur- 


pose to develop a school health bill 
to be reported simultaneously with 
S 246. Whether the general aid and 
the health bills depend upon one 
another is a point that has not been 
clarified by the Senate Committee. The 
NEA believes that each proposal should 
be considered on its own merits. The 
Committee is expected to return to a 
consideration of these measures at an 
early date. 


President Truman made a public ap- 
peal for Federal Aid to Education at 
Rollins College, Florida, on March 8, 
where he received a degree of Doctor 
of Humanities from Hamilton Holt, 
president of the College. The President 
in calling for the enactment of federal 


’ aid stated, “If our country is to retain 


its freedom in a world of conflicting 
political philosophies, we must take 
steps to assure that every American 
youth shall receive the highest level of 
training by which he can profit.” 

In another blunt attack on Com- 
munistic influences in Europe, the 
President declared: “Through eduéa- 
tion alone can we combat the tenets 
of Communism. The unfettered soul of 
free men offers a spiritual defense un- 
conquered and unconquerable.” 


Spring Conference 
School Administrators 


New York University will hold its 
second annual spring conference for 
school administrators and supervisors 
on Saturday, April 30, from 9:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Nationally known speak- 
ers at general sessions include Dean 
Ernest O. Melby, New York University, 
Edward L. Bernays, public relations 
counsel, and Walter D. Cocking, edi- 
tor, The School Executive. 

The luncheon and social hour will 
be followed by seven discussion groups 
under the leadership of prominent 
school superintendents and other edu- 
cational leaders. The following prob- 
lems will be considered: 


1. The Program of the School 


2. Developing Understanding of 
the Public School 


3. School Personnel Problems 


4. Problems Presented by Recent 
Educational Legislation 


5. School Plant Construction Needs 
Financing Public Education 


ae 


Preparing Educational Leaders 
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The NEA at Boston 
July 4-8, 1949 


Mabel Studebaker of Erie, President 
of the National Education Association, 
and the NEA Board of Directors have 
announced the schedule of activities 
for the eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Association to be held in Boston, 
July 4-8. 

Registration will open on July 3 at 
the Statler Hotel and will be continued 
there through Monday, July 4; it then 
will be transferred to the lobby of 
Mechanics Hall—111 Huntington Ave- 
nue. 

On Monday, July 4, NEA depart- 
ments will hold their meetings. At 
4:30 p.m. on this day, state delegations 
will hold their initial meetings; they 
will meet again at 4:30 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, July 7. Meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be held each 
morning from Tuesday through Fri- 
day. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
there will be general sessions. Meetings 
of the Representative Assembly and the 
general sessions will be held in 
Mechanics Hall. 

Social events which have been an- 
nounced are an _ entertainment by 
classroom teachers at 6:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday and a reception for Miss 
Studebaker at 10:00 p.m. At 8:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, there will be a friend- 
ship evening to honor life members 
and to meet the candidates for office 
of the NEA. 

State Headquarters will be located 
on the fourth and fifth floors of the 
Statler Hotel. 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


The sixth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held at Ply- 
mouth Teachers College, Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, July 11-22, 1949, 
under the sponsorship of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and 
Plymouth Teachers College. Howard 
R. Jones, president, Plymouth Teach- 
ers College; Sarah C. Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the Department; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, will act 
as directors. 

PurposE—The conference offers a 
splendid opportunity for classroom 
teachers to discuss new trends in edu- 
cation, to exchange ideas, to learn how 
other groups are meeting their prob- 
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lems, and to discuss organization plans 
and technics. 

CONFERENCE PLANs—-In the develop- 
ment of the Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference, teachers have found 
a new and interesting type of profes- 
sional meeting. The opportunity to 
make friends from all parts of the na- 
tion, to live the relaxed, summer-resort 
life of good food and rest, and to know 
some of the leading personalities in 
American education has all the mak- 
ings of a real vacation. The con- 
ference will meet each morning in 
general session. At this time prominent 
speakers in education and national af- 
fairs will address the group. During 
the afternoon, conference participants 


‘will meet in small groups, where each 


can consider problems of special in- 
terest. Overseas teachers who are 
guests of the Department will join in 
the study of world problems. 

THEME—The theme for the con- 
ference will be “A United Pro- 
fession: An Expansion of Loyalties.” 

CreDIT—Two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit will 
be offered. 

CoLLece Turtion—Five dollars for 
those desiring credit. 

Living AccoMMoDATIONS—AIll par- 
ticipants will be housed on the campus 
of Plymouth Teachers College in Mary 
Lyon and Samuel Read Hall Dormi- 
tories, and Russell House. 

Fres—A fee of $57 will be charged 
which includes meals, room and inci- 
dentals. An additional college tuition 
fee of five dollars will be assessed to 
those who desire credit. 

REGISTRATION—Those interested in 
the conference may secure registration 
blanks by writing to the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Principals ou the 
Wove! 


If your convention district has not 
organized, and you are an elementary 
principal in the State of Pennsylvania, 
will you, as a committee of one, take 
steps now to hasten action in your 
area? Should you need help in organ- 
ization, Veronica O’Rourke of Chester, 
president of the Elementary Principals 
Association of Pennsylvania, will be 
happy to aid you. 

At the recent convention of the 





PSEA held at Harrisburg, the Elemen. 
tary Principals of Pennsylvania held 
their- department meeting under the 


leadership of Paul Varnum. Following - 
a challenging presentation by Henry ' 


Klonower of the Department of Pub. 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, on “Educa. 
tion and Certification,” the group was 
stirred to take definite action to 
strengthen the organization in 1949, 

Plans are now being made to call a 
meeting of Convention District Presi- 
dents of the Elementary Principals As. 
sociations in the very near future. At 
this time the groundwork will be laid 
for a stronger organization within the 
State. 

If we are to achieve the goals stated 
in the September JouRNAL, the help of 
every elementary principal in our 
State is needed. That means you! 

Are you ready to give what it takes 
to get the elementary principals on 
the move? 


Department Announces 
Curriculum Meetings 


A series of meetings has been 
planned for the initial distribution of 
“The Elementary Course of Study— 
Bulletin 233-B, An Interim Report,” 
and the secondary school manual, 
“Educating for Citizenship,” by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

District and/or counties and colleges 
where these bulletins will be used, 
either in whole or in part, will be 
invited to send such representation to 
these meetings as will fit best into their 
local plans. Letters of invitation and 
programs will be sent out sometime 


during March. The schedule is: 


April 21 California 
22 Pittsburgh (University of 
Pittsburgh) 


26 Edinboro 
27 Slippery Rock 


28 Clarion 
29 Indiana 
May 3 Mansfield 


4 Bloomsburg 

5 Lock Haven and Pennsyl- 
vania State College 

6 Kutztown 

9 West Chester and Cheyney 

10 Millersville 

11 Shippensburg 

13. East Stroudsburg 

19 Philadelphia (Temple and 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania) 
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to Overseae 
Teacher- Relies 


Have you completed the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign for 
1948-49 in your community? Why not 
plan to do so by the Easter Season, or 
by some other date which is feasible 
in your community? The end of the 
school year approaches rapidly. Set 
your dates now and plan to complete 
this project before the rush of the final 
activities of the school year. 

The thousands of “thank you” letters 
which were received are ample evi- 
dence that the aid we gave last year 
was of practical value. Even more im- 
portant, it did much to lift the morale 
of these teachers who have suffered 
hardships which it is difficult for us 
even to imagine. 

Because of the fine effects of the 
overseas program last year and the 
interest shown in it at the Cleveland 
Convention, the Executive Committee 
of the NEA voted last October to con- 
duct the Overseas Teacher-Relief Pro- 
gram for one more year. 

After reviewing all of the evidence, 
the Executive Committee made a de- 
cision that major emphasis would be 
placed upon bringing teacher leaders 
to this country. If the democratic way 
of life is to prevail in the world, we 
need to do all we can to help teacher 
leaders in many countries where the 
decision concerning the future life of 
these countries hangs in the balance. 
Will they move in the direction of 
democracy, or in the direction of dic- 
tatorship? If the teachers of this 
country can help “key” teacher leaders 
from many of these countries to get a 
fresh understanding of democratic life 
and democratic education, they can 
perhaps have a very significant in- 
fluence upon the world-wide trends of 
the next few years and decades. This 
kind of program will have a much 
more enduring effect than the pro- 
visions of food and clothing. 


You May Earmark Funds 

On the other hand, food and cloth- 
ing are still needed and any local 
groups of teachers who prefer that 
their money be used for direct relief 
may earmark their funds accordingly. 
This should be made clear in the 
letter of transmittal which is sent to 
your State Association so that it can 
be forwarded to the NEA and chan- 
neled in accordance with your wishes. 
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All expenditures from the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund will be made 
under the direction of the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which will rely for 
assistance upon competent agencies in 
any field of action, as was done last 


year. Not more than 10% of the Fund 
shall be used for administrative pur- 
poses. 

Your contributions should be sent to 
the office of your State Association 
which will transmit them to the NEA. 





1949 Summer Group Discussion 
Conferences in Secondary Education 


For the fifth consecutive summer 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals will sponsor twelve regional 
three-day group discussion conferences 
for the improvement of secondary 
education. 

The three-day summer group dis- 
cussion program was initiated as a 
State-wide project by the Pennsylvania 
Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion in the summer of 1945 with eight 
regional conferences and a total of 600 
secondary school classroom teachers 
and administrators participating. Last 
summer twelve areas conducted group 
discussion conferences with more than 
1200 secondary school teachers and 
principals cooperatively studying com- 
mon professional problems for the im- 
provement of secondary education. 

The Research Committee of the As- 
sociation in cooperation with Frederick 
L. Pond, curriculum revision consul- 
tant, Department of Public Instruction, 
has selected the following eight prob- 
lems in secondary education to be 
studied at the 1949 summer discussion 
conferences: 


1. How shall a school make a study 
of the curriculum problems? 
2. How can a program of Life Ad- 


3. What should the schools do to 
help preserve American Democ- 
racy? 

4. How can the school use the lay 
members of the community in 
problem solving? 

5. What are the factors which contri- 
bute to effective group study and 
discussion ? 

6. How can the program of teacher 

education be improved? 

Can a program of teacher rating, 

as related to salary increments, be 

developed and administered ef- 
fectively ? 

8. What are the best procedures for 
consolidating small high «schools 
into enlarged high school units? 


~ 


Each regional conference will select 
four of the above eight problems for 
discussion. Their findings will be filed 
with the State editing committee who 
will prepare a State-wide summary 
which will be published in the fifth 
yearbook of the Association. 

All secondary education teachers 
and principals are invited to attend 
the group discussion conference in 
their respective area. The service 
centers of the regional conferences 
scheduled for this summer, the respec- 
tive chairmen and coordinators, and 


justment Education be developed? ~ dates are: 
Service Center Chairman Coordinator Date 
1. Bloomsburg STC J. Frank Dennis Harry Garner June 24-25 
2. Bucknell University W. H. Sauvain W. H. Sauvain July 7-8 
3. California STC Andrew S. Sukel Thomas M. Gilland June 15-16 
4. Drexel Lodge E. H. Worthington George Galphin June 23-25 
5. Edinboro STC F. W. Bathurst Royce Mallory June 20-22 
Seth Gustin 
6. Gettysburg College H. D. Strine G. W. Lefever June 20-22 
C. P. Keefer 
E. A, Glatfelter 
7. Indiana STC Jesse A. Lubold John E. Davis June 16-17 
8. Lehigh University Charles A. Klein Harold Thomas June 23-24 
9, Millersville STC J. O. Starr Clyde Stine June 22-23 
10. Pennsylvania S.C. R. F. Getty Mary Jane Wyland June 22-24 
ll. U. of Pittsburgh Howard L. McElroy George Gould July 6-8 
12. Slippery Rock STC Anthony J. Pintar John P. Bier June 27-28 
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Lawrence County teachers heard a stirring address 
on school legislation by David H. Stewart, President of 
the PSEA, at their dinner meeting on February 24. The 


Salaries, Retirement, and Subsidies 


For the information of our mem- 
bers we present the major provisions 
of the PSEA package of salary, retire- 
ment, and subsidy legislation. We are 
agreed that these constitute MUST 
legislation for the educational welfare 
of Pennsylvania in the years ahead. 
This conclusion is inevitable as shown 
by the data presented under the head- 
ings of Need for Increased Salary 
Schedule, the Proposed Legislation on 
Retirement, and the data on Subsidies 
in Comparable States. 


1949, for the school year 1948-49: 


New York $3652 
District of Columbia 3480 
Maryland 3440 
New Jersey 3118 
Ohio 2800 
Pennsylvania 2675 


2. According to the September 8, 
1948, Pathfinder, Pennsylvania ranks 
21st in average salary. 

3. Increased salaries are necessary 
to attract new teachers to the profes- 


SALARIES 


Present Mandated Salary Schedule 


For teachers holding college certification the present mandated salaries are 


as follows: 
Class of District 


lst Class 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th Class 


Proposed Schedule 
H. B. 454—Helm, Stuart. and Scott 


Minimum Increment Maximum 
$2200 8 @ $200 $3800 
2000 8 @ 150 3200 


For teachers holding college certification the proposed schedule in H. B. 454 


is as follows: 


All Districts 


Need for Increased Salary Schedule 


1. Comparison of average salaries 
in neighboring states as reported by 
the New York Times of January 10, 
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$2400 10 @ $200 $4400 


sion and to hold present teachers in 
the profession. 

4. The Department of Public In- 
struction reports that 4573 teachers are 





dinner was held in the Union High School under the 
auspices of the Local Branch of the county, Arthur 
Gibson, president. 


teaching on emergency certificates in 
Pennsylvania as of February 1, 1949, 
Two thousand and seventy of these 
are in the elementary field. 

5. The normal turnover per year 
is 3,000 elementary and 2,000 high 
school teachers. 


6. The State Department estimates 
an increase of 270,000 in the elemen- 
tary school enrolment in the next six 
years. Fifteen hundred new elementary 
teachers will be needed each year to 
take care of the increase in enrolment. 
In 1947, 550 elementary and 3,000 
high school teachers were graduated 
from teacher-education institutions in 
Pennsylvania. 

7. In June, 1949, 623 elementary 
teachers will be graduated from all 
teacher-education institutions in Penn- 
sylvania. 

8. There will be a shortage of 6797 
teachers on September 1, 1949, accord- 
ing to the Department of Public In- 
struction. 


RETIREMENT 
Present System 
A teacher must be at least 62 years 
of age and have had 40 years of service 
to qualify for an annuity of approxi- 
mately one-half the average salary of 
the last ten years upon retirement. 


Propssed Program 
S. B. 246—Wade and Wagner 


1. An annuity equal to one-half of 
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the average salary for the last 
ten years after 35 years service 
Retirement privilege after 25 
years of service at a reduced 
annuity 
Changes the denominator in the 
retirement formula from 80 to 
70 
4. Teachers elect to change over to 
new plan and pay increased 
rate after date of change-over 
5. State pays for the increased cost 
for the service of the teacher 
prior to the date of change- 
over. 
S. B. 245—Wade and Wagner 
Guarantees a minimum retirement 
allowance of $100 per month for 
40 years of service for all teachers 
retiring after July 1, 1949; this 
guarantee reduces proportionately 
for lesser years of service. This 
is essentially stop-gap legislation 
until S. B. 246 is fully operative. 
S. B. 500—Wade and Wagner 
Provides a minimum retirement al- 
lowance of $30 per year for each 
year of service, to a maximum of 
forty years, to those already re- 
tired. 


Need for Proposed Legislation 


bo 


w 
. 


1. Pennsylvania’s present formula 
for determining retirement annuities 
has a denominator of 80, while ail ad- 
joining states have a denominator of 
70 or less. 

2. Only one other state (Virginia) 
has a denominator of 80. 

3. The Pennsylvania School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System is 30 years 
old. No change has been made in the 
basic formula during these 30 years. 
Systems in practically all other states, 
even though established at later dates, 
have been liberalized. 

4. The service requirements in our 
Retirement System are longer than 
those in the State Employes’ System, 
municipal systems, U. S. Civil Service 
System, and the military service. 

5. George B. Buck, actuary for the 
Retirement System, stated in 1946 that 
it was a conservative system, probably 
the most conservative in the country. 

6. At present 8,000 are on the re- 
tired rolls. Sixteen hundred of these 
receive annuities of less than $500 per 
year, and 3200 receive annuities be- 
tween $500 and $1000 per year. 

7. Monthly grants under Public As- 
sistance, in many instances, are higher 
than the annuities received by retired 
teachers. 
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SUBSIDIES 


Present Program 


Subsidies determined on assessed valuation: 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 and thereafter 


H,. B. 455—Helm and McMillen 


1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 and thereafter 


Subsidies in Comparable States 

In 1948-49 Pennsylvania guaranteed 
$80 for the education of each elemen- 
tary pupil and $109 for each secondary 
pupil. 

New York guaranteed $200 for each 
elementary pupil and $240 for each 
secondary pupil; California $145 for 
each elementary pupil and $175 for 
each secondary pupil. 

If H. B. 455 is enacted, in 1950-51 


Maximum Minimum 

$2400 $800 

2500 800 

2600 800 

Maximum Minimum 

$2600 based on assessed value $1000 
4000 based on market value 1000 
4500 based on market value 1000 


and thereafter, Pennsylvania would 
guarantee $150 for each elementary 
pupil and $205 for each secondary 
pupil. 

The Legislature in New York is con- 
sidering raising the subsidy support 
level per secondary pupil from $240 to 
$260 per year, while in California the 
proposal is $185 per elementary pupil 
and $210 per secondary pupil. 





PSEA Bills 


A comprehensive program for legis- 
lative action is embraced in the educa- 
tion bills introduced into this session 
of the General Assembly. It is im- 
portant that members of the Association 
know the numbers, sponsors, and pur- 
poses of the bills which have been 
drafted and introduced at the request 
of the PSEA Legislative Committee. 
Here is the list. 


Bills Introduced in Senate to Date, 
March 9, 1949 
S. B. 245—Wade and Wagner—Retirement 
(Minimum Guarantee) 
Provides a minimum of $100 per 
month for those who retire after July 
1, 1949 who have 40 years of teaching 


service. 


S. B. 246—Wade and Wagner—Retirement 
(Liberalization) 

Provides for retirement after 35 
years of service with an annuity equal 
to one-half of the average salary for 
the last ten years and a retirement priv- 
ilege after 25 years of service at a 
reduced annuity. 


S. B. 500—Wade and Wagner—Retirement 
(Increase Present Annuities) 
Provides a minimum retirement al- 
lowance of $30 per year for each year 
of service, to a maximum of forty years 
to those already retired. 


S. B. 103—Wood—Activities Funds 

Requires the regulation of extra- 
curricular activities and organizations, 
permits use of school property for such 
activities and organizations, defines 
the status and provides for the control 
of funds of such activities and organ- 
izations and purchases made with such 
funds, defines the status of money 
raised by other permissive uses of 
school property, validates past actions, 
and permits appropriation by school 
districts to extra-curricular organiza- 
tions of funds heretofore raised 
through the use of school property. 

S. B. 265—Donlan—Retirement (Statement to 
Members) 

Beginning on July 1, 1951, the Re- 
tirement Board shall be required to 
furnish a statement of the individual 
account to each member. This state- 
ment shall be furnished to each mem- 
ber once in four years or to one-fourth 
of the membership each year. 

S. B. 308—Pechan and Donlan—Sabbatical 
Leave 

Permits teachers on sabbatical leave 
to retire without returning to service 
for a year after the expiration of the 
leave when otherwise eligible for re- 
tirement; it further provides that a 
teacher on sabbatical leave shall re- 
ceive a minimum of one-half salary 


during such leave. 
(See page 314) 
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PSEA Bills 
(From page 311) 


S. B. 376—Wagner—Supervising Principals 

Provides for the employment of a 
supervising principal and defines his 
duties and powers. 


S. B. 377—Wagner—Appointment of Teachers 

Provides for the appointment of 
teachers from a list recommended by 
the county superintendent, district 
superintendent, or supervising prin- 
cipal. 


S. B. 390—Homsher—Election of County 
Superintendent 
Requires a 30-day notice of candi- 
dacy for the office of the county super- 
intendent. 


S. B. 409—Walker and Hare—Retirement 
(Veteran Credit) 

Provides retirement allowance for 
veterans for service in the armed 
forces for all wars when not previously 
credited. 


S. B. 437—Wagner—Retirement (Reopening 
System) 

Provides for the reopening of the 
Retirement System for a limited time 
for school employes not now covered 
to elect to join and permits members 
to apply for years of service not now 
credited. 


S. B. 502—Mahany—District Superintendents 
Election 

Removes the necessity for quadren- 
nial election of district superintendents, 
and provides for such election when 
the board of school directors petitions 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Bills Introduced in House to Date 
H. B. 454—Helm, Stuart, and Scott—Salaries 
Provides a minimum of $2400 for 
teachers holding college certification 
with ten increments at $200. This is a 
uniform schedule for all classes of dis- 
tricts based on the mandated minimum 
school term. Provision is also made 
in the bill to give credit for years of 
service by providing a service incre- 
ment for each five years which may 
not exceed $600. New schedules are 
also provided for other professional 
employes (See Education Bulletin No. 
14 or the December School Journal). 


H. B. 455—Helm and McMillen—Subsidies 
For the school year 1948-49 the 


maximum equalization is increased 


from $2400 to $2600, the minimum 
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subsidy is increased from $800 to 
$1000, and the local effort of six mills 
on the assessed valuation of real 
property is continued. For the school 
year 1949-50 the maximum equaliza- 
tion is increased to $4000, the minimum 
subsidy is continued at $1000, and a 
local tax effort of four mills is used on 
the market value of real property as 
determined by the State Tax Equaliza- 
tion Board. For the school year 1950-51 
and thereafter the maximum equaliza- 
tion is increased to $4500, the mini- 
mum subsidy is continued at $1000, 


and the local effort remains at four 


mills on market value. 


H. B. 231—Bloom—Activity Funds (Same as 
S. B. 103 by Wood) 


H. B. 493—Sollenberger and Ferster— 
Institute Fee 


Increases the compensation for at- 
tendance at county institutes from $2 
to $5 per session. 


H. B. 500—Ferster and Clapper—Teacher 
Employment—SJt. Districts 

Provides that in the employment of 
professional employes by a joint school, 
a merged or union school district, 
preference shall be given to the teach- 
ers formerly employed by the com- 
ponent districts. 


H. B. 527—Goodling—Sick Leave Joint 
Districts 
Provides that teachers employed by 
a joint school, merged or union school 
district who were formerly employed 
by a component district shall retain 
their cumulative sick leave credit. 


H. B. 544—Miller—Retirement (Statement to 
Members) See S. B. 265 by Donlan 


H. B. 803—Flack—County Superintendents, 
Term of Office 
Provides a six-year term of office for 
county superintendents. 
H. B. 1025—Miller—Vocational Equivalent 


Recognizes trade experience for 
salary purposes for vocational teachers. 





If there is righteousness in the heart, 
There will be beauty in the character. 
If there is beauty in the character, 
There will be harmony in the home. 
If there is harmony in the home, 
There will be order in the nation. 
When there is order in the nation, 
There will be peace in the world. 
—Old Chinese Proverb 





Social Studies Teachers 
to Visit UN 


The spring meeting of the Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies 
will be held on April 29-30, 1949, at 
the Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
Long Island. On Friday, April 29, 
there will be a trip to Lake Success, 
Dinner at the Cafeteria, which is of 
an international character, and an op: 
portunity to see parts of the United 
Nations at work, will be included. 

At the sessions on Saturday, the 
theme, The American Heritage of 


Freedom, will be developed. There 


will be sectional meetings for elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college teachers. 
At the luncheon, T. V. Smith, former 
Congressman from Illinois, author and 
philosopher, of the Maxwell School of 
Politics, Syracuse University, will 
speak on “The Real Issue Between Us 
and Russia.” In the afternoon, Judge 
Robert V. Bolger of the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia will, through a 
discussion of specific cases with stu- 
dents and adults, show how the Bill of 
Rights has been interpreted in the 
United States. 

The Middle States Council invites all 
who may be interested to attend its 
sessions. Paul O. Carr, the president 
of the Council of the Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., has ar- 
ranged the program; Charles W. Ray 
of the Malverne High School, Mal- 
verne, Long Island, is chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. In- 
quiries may be sent to either of them 
or to the secretary, Eleanor W. Thomp- 
son, Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia 30. 


Geography Field Course 


The State Teachers College at 
California is offering a field study 
course in geography during the sum- 
mer session. The work will be under 
the direction of George E. Harding, 
head of the Department of Geography 
and Science. Some time will be spent 
on the campus and the remaining time 
in field study which will include New 
England, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, 
and Niagara Falls regions. The same 
type of work was featured last sum- 
mer which included regions in 
Pennsylvania. College credit can be 
earned towards regular college degrees 
or to fulfil scholastic requirements. 
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Elementary Education 
Courses at Bucknell 


Due to the increased demand for 
elementary teachers, Bucknell Uni- 
versity is scheduling this summer addi- 
tional work in the field of elementary 
education. Secondary teachers wishing 
to extend their certification to the ele- 
mentary field will be assisted in reach- 
ing that goal. Courses in the teaching 
of reading and in the teaching of 
arithmetic are to be given. These 
courses, in addition to the work in 
elementary curriculum, visual educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania history, remedial 
reading, and other graduate courses in 


education, make it possible for those 
desiring to qualify at the elementary 
level to do so. 

A large number of _ educators 
throughout the State are planning to 
attend Bucknell this summer. Many of 
these are equipping themselves for 
posts in school administration and as 
guidance counselors. A course in safety 
education is being offered for those 
wishing to train secondary school stu- 
dents in driver education. A two-week 
post-session is given in the Air-Age 
Education Workshop. 

A summer school announcement is 
now available and may be obtained by 
addressing W. H. Sauvain, Director of 





the Six-week Session, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg. 





Audubon Nature Camps 


A week or two of camp life may be 
enjoyed by Pennsylvania teachers who 
enrol in the nature camps which the 
National Audubon Society conducts in 
Maine and Connecticut in the summer- 
time. Here surrounded by beautiful 
scenery and a diversity of plant and 
animal life, they may take courses in 
conservation and nature study. 

Illustrated folders and application 
information can be obtained from the 
National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 








Conservation “/houghts 


THE FASCINATING history of how man has evicted 
himself from region after region by destroying his own 
resources holds student interest. The train of destruc- 
tion following Solomon’s cutting of the cedars of 
Lebanon may be illustrated by a few photographs of the 
hilly Near East terrain today. Similar destruction oc- 
curred in China, North Africa, Greece, the Alps, Latin 
America, and the United States. Not until recently did 
man acquire an understanding of himself as a part of, 
rather than a foe of, nature. 

Pupits sHOULD be able to recognize waste and to 
understand its socio-economic effects. For longer than 
we can remember, the schools have taught thrift of 
money as a great virtue. How many of us were taught 
that money represents resources derived from the top- 
soil or the mine? Does the average pupil fully realize 
that the spruce on which he writes and the cedar of 
his pencil were 75 years in the making and that the 
graphite was millenniums in preparation and is irreplace- 
able? Does he avoid waste of his personal belongings? — 


CONSERVATION 
PLEDGE 


| GIVE MY PLEDGE AS AN 
AMERICAN to save and faith- 
fully defend from waste the natural 
resources of my country—its soil and 
minerals, its forests, waters, and wild- 


life. 
* * * 


Pennsylvania Conservation Week is be- 
ing celebrated April 4-10. In commem- 
oration of this event, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has provided the two 
pictures which are featured on this page. 





VERNON CarTER in the November, 1944, issue of the Journal of the National Education Association. 
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Executive Council 
The 1949 Executive Council of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at Headquarters, February 19, 
at 9:40 a.m., with David H. Stewart. 
President, presiding. 


Rott CaLtt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, 
Robert E. Dawson, Thomas Francis, 
Paul H. Grim, David R. McClay, Fred 
L. Marshall, Warren E. Miller, J. Wil- 
lard Newton, Andrew Petor, Ralph B. 
Sharer, N. Eugene Shoemaker, David 
H. Stewart, Kermit M. Stover, Arthur 
V. Townsend, Lucy A. Valero, and C. 
O. Williams. 

Francis B. Haas joined the Council 
for luncheon and the afternoon session. 

Absent but accounted for: George 
A. McCormick and Mabel Studebaker, 
NEA State Director. 

John M. Lumley, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Legislation, was present. 


MINUTES OF JANUARY 15, 1949, MEET- 
1ING—On motion of Mr. Grim, seconded 
by Mr. Miller, the minutes were ap- 
proved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


1. Auditor General’s Report 

Doctor Stewart reported on his con- 
ferences with officials of the Auditor 
General’s Department and the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
concerning the Auditor General’s re- 
port on the Retirement System. He 
recommended that the President of the 
PSEA prepare a statement, based on 
his investigation, for publication in 
the April PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. Francis, the recommendation 
of Doctor Stewart was approved. 


2. Conference of Presidents of Con- 
vention Districts 


Doctor Stewart referred to the 
minutes of this conference which were 
mailed to Council members, and 
stressed the importance of the integra- 
tion and coordination of all legislative 
.activities. 
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YG Association Activities 


3. Personnel of Classroom Teach- 
ers Coordinating Committee 
Doctor Stewart read the following 
personnel of this Committee: 


a. Presidents of Classroom Teacher 
Departments 
Secondary Education—Norman C. 
Brillhart, Chairman, 2006 Steuben 
Road, Reading 
Elementary Education—Lucy A. 
Valero, Slickville 


b. Representatives of Convention Dis- 
tricts 


Term expires December 31, 1949 


CENTRAL—Elementary—Esther Love, 
1515 Memorial Ave., Williamsport 


CENTRAL-WESTERN — Secondary— 
Maude Long, Saxton 


EASTERN 
M. Broderick, 
Street, Shenandoah 


Elementary—Mrs. Kathryn 
19 South Jardin 





MIDWESTERN—Secondary—E. Vernece 
Saeger, 686 East State St., Sharon 
Term expires December 31, 1950 


NORTHEASTERN — Elementary — Mrs. 
Miltona Klinetob, Berwick, R. D. 1 


NORTHWESTERN—Secondary—Donald 
Gill, 845 Rankin Ave., Lawrence 
Park, Erie 


SOUTHEASTERN—Secondary— Virginia 
D. McMichael, 522 Spruce St., 
Darby 


SOUTHERN — Elementary — Margaret 
Johnson, 2146 Penn St., Harrisburg 


WESTERN — Elementary — Marjorie 
Heimberger, 210 Lehigh Street, 
Pittsburgh 6 


4, Pennsylvania State School Direc- 
tors Association 
Doctor Stewart represented the 
PSEA at the February 3-4 meeting of 
the School Directors Association. He 
expressed satisfaction on the fine spirit 
existing between the two associations. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—tThe Executive Secretary presented 
a financial statement for the period 
ending January 31, 1949, and a state- 





ment of the cost of the 1948 State Con- 
vention. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. McClay, the report was ac. 
cepted. 


LEGAL ServicE—Mr. Adler, PSEA at- 
torney, presented a statement of his 
activities for the period ending Febru- 
ary 1, 1949, 

On motion of Mr. Francis, seconded 
by Mr. Grim, the report was accepted 
with commendation. 


COMMITTEE ON  LEGISLATION—Mr. 
Lumley, chairman, said the Committee 
met February 15 and will meet again 
March 5. He referred to Legislative 
Letter III, issued February 16, which 
gave a report on activities concerning 
the PSEA legislative proposals. 

Mr. Lumley and Council members 
discussed and emphasized the necessity 
of adhering to the Statewide organiza- 
tion for legislative action. 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL PLAN- 
NING—In the absence of the chairman, 
Mr. Dissinger, the Executive Secretary 
referred to the minutes of the February 
4-5 meetings of the committee which 
outlined recommendations for the 
printing of ten pamphlets. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. Petor, the President was author- 
ized to appoint a subcommittee of the 
Executive Council to work with a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Planning to study and re- 
view the work of the Committee and 
make a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


LocaL BrRaNcH COMMITTEE—Mr. 
Webster said the Committee met 
February 12 and made two recom- 
mendations to the Executive Council: 


1. That the Local Leaders’ Con- 
ferences this fall include a dinner for 
a specified number of members of each 
local branch 

2. That the 1949 summer workshop 
of three days be held at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel, pending the possibility 
of making suitable arrangements 

Mr. Webster said the Local Branch 
Committee will report at a later meet- 
ing its specific recommendations rela- 
tive to the time and place of the Work- 
shop. 


UNBALANCE OF REPRESENTATION ON 
EXECUTIVE CouNciL—Attention was 
directed to the constitutional provision 
of representation of administrators and 
classroom teachers from the convention 
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districts. Because of constitutional 
amendments, adding an _ additional 
convention district, and other factors, 
the ratio of representation is now un- 
balanced. 

On motion of Mr. Francis, seconded 
by Doctor Williams, the President was 
authorized to appoint a subcommittee 
of the Executive Council to study the 
unbalance of representation on the 
Executive Council. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

1. Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

Mr. Philips inquired if it would be 
a legitimate expenditure on the part 
of the PSEA to pay expenses incident 
to attendance at Committee meetings 
of the Pennsylvania Retired Teachers 
Association, a round table of the PSEA. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. Marshall, the letter was referred 
to the Budget Committee. 


2. George A. Eichler, Northampton 

The Executive Secretary presented a 
request from Doctor Eichler, chairman, 
Commission on Professional Ethics, for 
printing the revised Code of Ethics. 

On motion of Mr. Petor, seconded 
by Mr. Shoemaker, the request for 
printing the revised Code of Ethics was 
granted. 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS OF LOCAL 
BraNcHEes—Mr. Newton expressed the 
desirability of printing a directory of 
local branches. 

Following discussion, Mr. Newton 
moved that a directory of local branch 
officers be printed. Seconded by Mr. 
Brillhart. 

Mr. Grim moved that the motion be 
tabled. Seconded by Mr. Stover. Motion 
carried. 

Mr. Miller moved that the President 
appoint a subcommittee to investigate 
and present a recommendation on 
printing a roster of the officers of the 
local branches and of the Association. 
Seconded by Mr. Grim. Carried. 

At 12:40 the Executive Council 
recessed for luncheon and reconvened 


at 1:40. 


STATEMENT REGARDING LEGISLATION— 
Doctor Haas commented briefly on 
educational legislation now being con- 


sidered by the 1949 General Assembly. 


TIME OF NExT MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
CounciL—lIf satisfactory arrangements 
can be made, the next meeting will be 
held Thursday morning, March 31, in 
Philadelphia. If it is impossible to make 
the necessary arrangements, the meet- 
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ing will be held March 19 at Harris- 
burg. 

EpucATION COMMITTEE OF STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Mr. Christ- 
man reported briefly on a meeting of 
this committee which concerned itself 
primarily with hearing a report of 
study on post high school technical 
education. 


NORTHEASTERN REGIONAL MEETING 
oF CLAssROooM TEACHERS—Mr. Brill- 
hart moved that the PSEA pay the ex- 
penses of the six officers of the PSEA 
Classroom Teacher Departments to the 
April 29-30 Northeastern Regional 
Conference of Classroom Teachers at 
Wilmington, Delaware. Seconded by 
Mr. Petor. Carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:15 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Dawson, seconded by Mr. 
Grim, the Executive Council adjourn- 
ed.—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary 


on 





Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Tues- 
day, February 15, 1949, with John 
M. Lumley, chairman, presiding. 
Roti CaLtt—Those present were Cath- 
leen M. Champlin; Lee E. Corter; John 
Duronio; M. Isabel Epley; J. Frank 
Faust; Millard L. Gleim; Wm. E. 
Griffith; John M. Lumley, chairman; 
Mabel Simmons; G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: H. E. 
Gayman. 

Absent: Ellis W. Roberts. 

David H. Stewart, president; Lewis 

F. Adler, attorney; Eugene P. Bertin, 
A. C. Meser, and R. C. Webster met 
with the committee. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Mr. Gleim, the minutes 
of the February 5, 1949, meeting were 
approved. 


New PSEA Birits—Mr. Adler read 
drafts of two bills to be introduced in 
the General Assembly concerning re- 
tirement credit for: service in the 
armed forces during past wars and 
equivalents for salary credit for voca- 
tional and industrial teachers. 


FEDERAL A1mp—The committee dis- 
cussed the effects of Federal Aid to 
education on present State appropria- 





tions for public schools as provided 
in the Federal Aid bill S 246. 

REVIEW OF EpucaTIOoNAL BiLts—Our 
major bills in printed form were re- 
viewed in detail. These included S. 245 
and S. 246 on retirement and H.B. 454 
and H.B. 455 on salaries and subsidies 
respectively. Copies of other bills per- 
taining to education were presented to 
members of the committee and briefly 
reviewed by Mr. Moser. 


CORRESPONDENCE—Correspondence on 
the following subjects was presented 
by various members of the committee: 
tenure rights of teachers when a 
borough is incorporated and a new 
school district created; certification 
requirements for school secretaries; 
legislation to permit expenditures for 
reports, surveys, and public relations 
by school boards; legislative interests 
of the Supervising Principals Associa- 
tion of Westmoreland County; retire- 
ment procedures and equity under 
supplemental contracts of teachers; the 
recognition of supervisors of special 
education in the new salary bill, and 
some special aspects of salary legisla- 
tion. 

STATUS OF BiLLs—A report on the 
status of PSEA bills at present in the 
General Assembly was made. 

Next MEETING—The next meeting of 
the committee will be held at PSEA 
Headquarters on March 5 at 9:30 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT—The meeting adjourn- 
ed at 1:15 p.m.—Eucene P. Bertin, 
Acting Secretary 


March 5, 1949 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday, March 5, 1949, with John M. 
Lumley, chairman, presiding. 
Roti CaLt—.Those present were Cath- 
leen M. Champlin; Lee E. Corter; John 
Duronio; M. Isabel Epley; J. Frank 
Faust; H. E. Gayman; Millard L. 
Gleim; Wm. E. Griffith; John M. Lum- 
ley, chairman; Ellis W. Roberts; 
Mabel Simmons; G. Baker Thompson. 

David H. Stewart, president; Lewis 
F. Adler, attorney; A. C. Moser, and 
R. C. Webster met with the committee. 
MinuTes—On motion of Mr. Griffith, 
seconded by Mr. Thompson, the 
minutes of the meeting of February 15 
were approved. 
LEGISLATIVE ActivitiEs—David H. 


Stewart, president, reported to the com- 
mittee that S. B. 101, S. B. 104, and 
S. B. 67 passed finally during the past 
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week and that S. B. 265 as amended 
passed the Senate and was referred to 
the Education Committee in the House. 

He stated that in his contacts with 
members of the General Assembly he 
had received very favorable comments 
on the fine quality of letters that are 
being received from teachers. He re- 
ported that presidents of Convention 
Districts were being requested to select 
two members from the respective dis- 
tricts to be sent to Harrisburg for a 
conference on legislation and that these 
members would then report back to 
the members of the various legislative 
committees in the Convention Districts. 

He commented on the dinners being 
held throughout the State by various 
legislative groups and stated that he 
felt that more of these meetings should 
be held and that interested lay people 
should be invited to attend. He specif- 
ically pointed out the fine meeting 
held in Pittsburgh on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 26. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS—A 
communication presented in the form 
of a study on H. B. 454 and mailed to 
each member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee by Blanche Leiby of Tamaqua 
and one from Margaret Houston of 
Grove City were considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. Roberts raised a question con- 
cerning an increment for teachers who 
have master’s degrees when they enter 
the teaching profession. It was sug- 
gested that a subcommittee be author- 
ized to draft a motion on this point for 
consideration of the committee. 

Miss Epley raised several questions 
concerning the clarification of H. B. 
454 and 455. 

Mr. Corter moved that Section 1229 
in Act 515 of the 1947 session which 
provides that no increments be paid to 
teachers during the probationary 
period be repealed. Seconded by Mr. 
Duronio and carried. 


STaTUs OF Our LEGcIsLATION—A re- 
port was given on the amendments to 
S. B. 265. Mr. Thompson moved that 
S. B. 265 be approved as amended. 
Seconded by Mr. Corter. Carried. 

For the information of the com- 
mittee a draft of a bill for increasing 
the retirement annuities of retired 
teachers was read. 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL BILLs—Copies 
of bills pertaining to education re- 
ceived at Headquarters since the last 
meeting were distributed to the mem- 
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bers of the committee and briefly re- 
viewed by Mr. Moser. 


VOCATIONAL EpUCATION SuBsIDIES— 
The committee agreed to have a sub- 
committee appointed to meet with Mr. 
Brucher and Mr. Newcomer on 
Wednesday, March 9, at 10:30 a.m. at 
PSEA Headquarters. The chairman 
appointed the following subcommittee: 
Mr. Duronio, Doctor Faust, and Mr. 
Roberts. 


CoMMITTEE WorkK—Certain members 
of the committee were designated to be 
in Harrisburg during the next three 
weeks to assist the chairman and other 
officers of the Association in promot- 
ing the legislative program. 


UNFINISHED Bustness—Mr. Duronio 
suggested that some information be 
prepared for the next meeting regard- 
ing reductions in local tax effort. 

Mr. Adler presented the following 
suggestion prepared by the subcom- 
mittee concerning the extra increment 
for beginning teachers who hold 
master’s degrees: 

“Any teacher holding an M. A. de- 
gree at the time of initial employment 
in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth following the effective date of 
this act shall be entitled to an incre- 
ment of $200 payable during the 
school term following such employ- 
ment in addition to any increment to 
which such teacher is otherwise en- 
titled.” 

Mr. Thompson moved that the re- 
port of the subcommittee be arproved. 


Seconded by Mr. Griffith and carried. 


New Business—A typewritten report 
setting up some information to be used 
by local legislative committees in pro- 
moting the legislative program was pre- 
sented to the committee. 


Next MeetiInc—It was agreed that the 
next meeting should be at the call of 
the chairman. 


ADJOURNMENT—The meeting adjourn- 
ed at 4:55 p.m.—A. CLaiIr Moser, Act- 
ing Secretary 


Convention District Presidents 

President David H. Stewart called 
a meeting of Convention District Presi- 
dents on January 29. Discussion at the 
meeting centered on plans for con- 
vention district activities including 
those concerning the holding of the 
annual convention, promotional activi- 
ties, and participation in legislative 
activities —H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary 





Retirement Problems 

At its first 1949 meeting in Harris- 
burg, February 4 and 5, the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Problems re- 
ceived reports from subcommittees, 
The Committee considered carefully 
the retirement bills which were to be 
introduced into the General Assembly, 
the status of disability annuitant on 
reaching superannuation age, bonus 
for retired employes, and communica- 
tions which had been received from 
the field—WILLIAM A. DOANE, Secre- 
tary 


Local Branches 

Ruth E. Krapf of Hazleton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Local 
Branches, presided at the initial meet- 
ing on February 12. 
FieLp Service During 1948—A re- 
view of the scope and character of 
field service for the twelve months of 
1948 was given. 
Locat BrancH LEADERS’ CONFERENCES 
—A brief report was made on the 
1948 series of Local Leaders’ Con- 
ferences with comments regarding 
their effectiveness in the several con- 
vention districts. Recommendations 
were made for the time and type of 
conferences to be held in the fall of 
1949, 
ARTICLES FOR PSJ—Ruth E. Krapf 
will prepare a local branch article for 
the April issue and Herbert P. Lauter- 
bach for the May issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Leapers’ WorksHop—The Committee 
considered suitable arrangements for 
the 1949 summer Local Leaders’ Work- 
shop.—R. C. WEBSTER, Secretary 


Professional Planning 
Committee 

The Committee on Professional 
Planning met on February 4 with C. 
B. Dissinger, chairman, presiding. The 
Committee discussed the format for the 
series of pamphlets which resulted 
from the work of the Committee in 
1948. It was decided to request that 
these be issued in a series of ten 
separate pamphlets and also in one 
complete volume.—EuGENE P. BEr- 
TIN, Secretary 
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Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF LOTTA I. DAVIES 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 72 Filed February 21, 1949 


Facts: A professional employe of the 
school district of the Borough of 
Lansford, Carbon County, alleged that 
she had been demoted in type of posi- 
tion without her consent. She had been 
employed in the district for 39 years. 
During the last ten years, she was a 
teacher of English and social studies in 
the ninth grade of the high school. On 
August 31, 1948, she was notified in 
writing by her board that for the 1948. 
1949 school term her assignment 
would be as teacher in the high school 
building of arithmetic and American 
history in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and spelling in the eighth 
grade. No demotion in salary was al- 
leged, but the teacher contended that 
she was transferred from a high school 
position to an elementary position on 
the theory that the schools of the dis- 
trict were operated on an 8-4 basis. 
The superintendent of schools of the 
district testified that the district 
operates under a 6-6 plan and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction has so 
classified the schools of the district for 
many years. Following the hearing of 
the appeal before the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, a representative 
of the department investigated the 
schools’ organization and confirmed 
that fact. 


The teacher further contended that 
she lacked certification to teach in the 
seventh and eighth grades. She re- 
ceived a Normal School Certificate in 
1911. In 1935 she received a Bachelor 
of Philosophy degree and in 1941 was 
given a permanent college certificate 
to teach English, social studies, and 
German. She further contended that 
the proceedings in the case were ir- 
regular because the notice of the hear- 
ing on the question of demotion before 
the board contained no statement of 
charges against her. A hearing was 
granted by the board on the question 
of a demotion and the contention of 
the teacher was overruled. An appeal 
was then taken to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Question: 1. In a school district 


operated on a 6-6 basis, does not the 
transfer of a teacher from the ninth 
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grade to the seventh and eighth grade 
constitute a demotion? 


ANSWER: No. 


QuesTION: 2. If the holder of a 
Normal School Certificate subsequently 
obtains permanent college certification, 
is her Normal School Certificate 
limited thereby ? 


ANSWER: ‘No. 


QuesTIoN: 3. Is a school board re- 
quired to set forth any charges against 
a professional employe in a notice of 
a hearing on the question of demotion? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction found as a fact that 
the schools of Lansford Borough 
operated on a 6-6 plan which meant 
that the first six grades were classified 
as elementary grades and that the other 
six grades were classified as secondary 
or high school grades. The transfer, 
therefore, of Miss Davies from the 
ninth grade to the seventh and eighth 
grades was merely a transfer within 
the high school or secondary school. 
In support of the position that such 
a transfer does not constitute a demo- 
tion, reference was made to the Appeal 
of Wesenberg 346 Pa. 438. 

The contention that the professional 
employe lacks certification to teach in 
the seventh and eighth grades in view 
of her permanent college certificate 
was dismissed with the statement that 
the permanent college certificate was 
in addition to the Normal School Cer- 
tificate, which she previously held and 
supplements it, giving her additional 
teaching privileges; it did not super- 
sede the Normal School Certificate. 

The contention that the proceedings 
in the case were irregular because the 
notice of the hearing on the question 
of a demotion contained no statement 
of charges was dismissed by a refer- 
ence to section 1205 (d) of the School 
Code, Act of May 18, 1911, P. L. 309 
as amended, 24 P. S. section 1126. 
That section requires statements of 
charges only in cases of dismissal. 

The appeal of Miss Davies was dis- 
missed and the action of the board as- 
signing her to another position was 
sustained. 


The company in which you will im- 
prove most will be least expensive to 
you.—GEORGE WASHINGTON 


School Service Institute 


Discussions on “Functional Service” 
featured the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of the National School Service In- 
stitute in Chicago, February 14-18, 
1949. The Institute, which has had as 
its aim “service to the school children,” 
is represented on its board of directors 
by Robert M. Kurtz of Kurtz Bros., 
Clearfield, who served as its National 
president in 1938. 

At the Wednesday session of the 
convention, the topic was “Functional 
Education.” At this time, H. E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary of the PSEA, 
described the organization of a Citizens 
Committee on Education in the State 
of Pennsylvania. Promoted by the 
school supply companies, the Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of lay and educational organizations 
in the State. 

Other educators who appeared on 
the program in Chicago were Otis A. 
Crosby, Public Relations Council, 
Detroit public schools; Ray Hamon, 
U. S. Office of Education; and Fred- 
erick L. Hipp, New Jersey Education 
Association. Lewis E. Parmenter is ex- 
ecutive manager of the Institute. 





Manheim Rifle Team 


Champion 

Rifle shooting on an interscholastic 
basis is promoted in four Lancaster 
County schools—Manheim Township, 
Ephrata, Mt. Joy, and West Lampeter. 
One or two other schools in the 
county have the sport as a club activity. 

Each of these schools belongs to the 
National Rifle Association as junior 
clubs. Manheim Township and Mt. Joy 
get the credit for originating this sport 
in this section, but the Neffsville 
school now has the largest number of 
interested students. Under the super- 
vision of Carryl E. Stauffer, some 75 
boys and girls participate in rifle shoot- 
ing at Manheim Township High 
School. The season runs from Novem- 
ber to February. 

The Manheim Township rifle team 
has won the county championship for 
two years—1948 and 1949. Ephrata 
held the title in 1947. — 
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For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, De- 
signer, etc. Permanent Oriental Stone. 
Beautiful in Grain and Color! Cuts 
easily with Pocketknife. 

Endorsed by Professionals & Schools! 
Send for our price lists, and 
descriptive literature 
FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
159 E. 28th St. Dept. K., NYC 1 








TELEVISION? YES! 
Sf) HERE'S 
) VALUE! 


ALL ROOMS 





HOTEL [xmesan 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACCOMMCDATIONS 
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GREAT | 
HOTELS 


Superb food 
Restful days 
and nights 
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on the main line of 
GREAT NORTHERN 
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Colorado Mines 
Scholarship 
The Colorado School of Mines is 


resuming for the academic year 
1949-50 its annual offer of one scholar- 
ship to Pennsylvania. The scholarship 
is worth $425 a year to the holder in 
terms of exemption from payment of 
tuition. Ben H. Parker, president of 
the Colorado School of Mines, has an- 
nounced that the scholarship may re- 
main effective for a maximum period 
of four years if the student maintains 
a satisfactory scholastic standing and 
complies with the rules and regula- 
tions of the school. 

Applications for the scholarship 
must be addressed on or before June 
1, 1949, to James G. Pentz, chief, Pre- 
Professional Credentials Division, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg. 

The applicant must fulfil the follow- 
ing requirements in order to qualify 
as a candidate for the scholarship: 


1. Candidates for entrance to the 
freshman class must be graduates of a 
four-year accredited high school or 
must have completed equivalent courses 
of at least fifteen units under other 
satisfactory conditions. Fifteen units 
are required for entrance, of which 
ten and one-half are specified and four 
and one-half may be chosen from a 
list of electives. 


Specified Units 
Essentials of algebra .......... 1 


Advanced algebra ............ \% 
es 1 
Solid. QeomGiry. ......0 6.02.00 Wy 
Plane trigonometry ........... Wy 
NB Si ind: olin nenchegc hl renabie 3 
Nh eloeunulicsniimieronmit te 
ESF OE COT TENT 1 
I os thos ceins: e-necisseiniil tact dey avs 1 
Elective Units 

Mechanical drawing .......... 2 
ESO Sedma apart 1 
SN CSE SNe eae a 1 
Modern language ............. 2 
Commercial subjects .......... 2 
OS ek SNS EE ede 2 
Pie RRR A IIL 1 
i RE RAR Ca ce eile ae 1 


2. A candidate must show a scho- 
lastic standing in the upper tenth of 
his high school, preparatory, or col- 
lege classes. 

3. He must be a new student or a 
student not in attendance at the Colo- 


rado School of Mines at the time of 
application for the scholarship. Stu- 
dents who have had several years of 
college work as well as those who have 
recently completed their secondary or 
preparatory education are eligible for 
the scholarship, provided all other 
conditions are met. 


4. He must be a bona fide resident 
of Pennsylvania. 

5. The applicant should be vigor- 
ous, both mentally and physically, 
and should possess character, courage, 
energy, determination, and the ability 
to think clearly. Specifically, he should 
possess an aptitude for engineering. 





Classroom Teacher is Key 
to Educational Success 


T? ACHIEVE the desired results in a 
general education program the 
teachers who guide and administer in- 
struction must have a clear understand- 
ing of general education objectives. 
And they must have faith in the right- 
ness of these objectives. They must be- 
lieve that it is more important for stu- 
dents to develop habits of critical judg- 
ment, to acquire a sense of personal 
responsibility, to handle ideas effec- 
tively in communicational situations, to 
be intelligent and cooperative citizens, 
to enlarge their aesthetic satisfactions, 
to grow in social poise and personal 
effectiveness, than it is to recite text- 
book facts, answer questions about the 
weight of the earth, name the Presidents 
in order, or memorize the opening 
pages of Chaucer’s Prologue. 

The teacher who does not identify 
the objectives of living with the objec- 
tives of learning has no compass to 
guide him. He is obsessed with the im- 
mediate. The daily “recitation” be- 
comes an end in itself. He is concerned 
only with right answers. If, however, 
he envisions his function as the prepa- 
ration of students for right living, his 
course takes on new meaning and 
vitality. Automatically, from his store- 
house of potential subject matter, he 
selects and emphasizes. He challenges 


(See Classroom Teacher, page 330) 





WOMEN SCHOOL TEACHERS 
wanted to train for specialized work 
in the cosmetic field. High earnings. 
Part time and summertime work. 
Also for work at summer resorts. 

Write W. E. Overlees 
LUZIER’S SERVICE 


Room 9, 103 N. 2nd St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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69 SUMMER SCHOOL 
n=” IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School's Third Season 


Plan now to enroll in this already popular 
six-weeks’ vacation summer school which 
is of increasing significance to teachers, 
students, members of the Armed Forces, 
and the general public. 

The School is situated in a region of 
unusual geographical interest on the 
Quebec-Vermont border. Subjects of courses 
will include: The Geography of the 
U.S.S.R.: The Technique of Field Studies; 
The Changing Landscape; The Political 
Geography of Europe; The Geography of 
the Arctic; The Far East; Geographical 
Discovery; Economic Geography of Canada. 
Lecturers will include: Patrick Baird, 
O. E. Baker, Benoit Brouillette, Estyn 
Evans, Dudley Stamp, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan Zaborski. 
Comfortable accommodation in modern co- 
educational college. Inclusive fee (board- 
residence and tuition) $200. Two scholar- 
ships (value $250.) awarded by Canadian 
Geographical Society. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 4th-August 13th, 1949 
STANSTEAD COLLEGE, QUEBEC 


Apply for Prospectus to Professor George H. T. 


Kimble, Chairman, Dept. of Geography, 
McGill University, Montreal. 
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We offer you the most complete 
line of School Playground Equipment 
in America. 


VERY PROMPT SHIPMENTS NOW 
ORDER AT ONCE 


KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies—Equipment 


8033 Bennett St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








Clearfield, Pa. 




















HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
For ALL Grades 
Write for 1949 

Catalog - - - - 10c 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Dept. T-1 : 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 











DVENTURE TRAILS 


Bicycle, motor, rail and steamer 

adventure trips to. . Europe, Mexico, 

16th YEAR Guatemala, South America, Canada and 
Alaska. Trips from $195. Exceptional itineraries, 
experienced leadership . . . Reavest Booklet TM12 
John Parker, 333 E. Ellena St., Phila., Pa. 


1949 
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What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty, 
And far-cast thought of civic good, 
His blessings of the neighborhood,— 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land: 
A Nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
—From Programs for Special Days 
in West Virginia Schools 
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THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE 
tutors, three hours daily. Formalized 
classes. Activities. M.A. degree. All 
Mexican faculty. Incorporated Dept. 
of University Studies, Mexico. G. I. 
Approved. Lodging private homes. 
Bulletins. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 


Box 413 


Salida 7, Colorado 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Chautauqua, New York 
July 5 to September 2, 1949 


GRADUATE WORKSHOPS in: 


Human Relations, and 
Development (Kindergarten-Nursery 
School Level), School Administration 


Fund Raising, Educational Guidance. 


Workshop credit is applicable toward 
Master of Arts octor of Education 


and Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 


versity. 


OTHER COURSES for GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT in: 
Sociology, Psychology, Student-Teach- 


ing, Int og ge Relations, Character 
Education, Art, Arts and Crafts, Dra- 
matics, Music. | 


A maximum of 22 


Master’s degree may 


University, New York City. 


Ideal Workshop Situation. Rich Cul- 
Life; Symphony Concerts, Come. 

on- 
ferences, University Club, Recreation 
Beach for Summer School Stu- 
dents. Dormitory Accommodations, 
from $6.50 to $7 a week; also Dormi- 
Married 
Couples. Inexpensive Meals, Snack Bar 


tural 


Theatre, Lectures, Educational 


Field, 


tory Accommodations for 


at the School. 


For Catalog, Dormitory Reservation, 
Information about other types of 
living accommodations, 
write to 


MRS. ELSIE HARTZELL, 


Registrar, Summer Schools, 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


For other information, write to 


PROFESSOR ALONZO F. MYERS 


COORDINATOR 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


points out of the 
total of 34 points required for the 
be taken at 
Chautauqua, provided that all remain- 
ing points are completed at New York 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


PENNSYLVANIA BirpLIFE—A 72-page work 


of Hal H. Harrison, widely known out- 
door writer and ornithologist, contains 
six color plates depicting 124 of Penn- 
sylvania’s birds in addition to more than 
100 outstanding photographs. The text 
is written in a clear, non-technical style. 
The bulletin will sell for 50 cents 
singly, and 40 cents in lots of twenty or 
more. The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA Birps OF Prey—A popular 


discussion of all Pennsylvania Hawks 
and Owls including many photographic 
and artist’s illustrations and four color 


plates depicting 20 birds. The bulletin 
also contains factual charts on the diets 
of these birds gathered through the 
years from stomach analyses made of 
thousands of hawks and owls by repre- 


sentatives of the Game Commission. 
The booklet will sell for 25 cents singly 
and 15 cents in lots of 20 or more. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg 


Forest TrEES TO PLANT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A 34-page booklet which deals with 33 
different subjects and is primarily de- 
signed for persons interested in planting 
trees for reforestation of idle lands. De- 
partment of Forests & Waters, Harris- 
burg 
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“Our New 1949 


Compton’s is here 


! 


Yes, the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy 






99 







classroom to answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 


442 Pages Larger 


The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn 
was 394 pages larger than the °45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 

Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the 
young mind room to grow. Ask for the 49 Compton’s for your classroom as well as 
your school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 





For information, prices, and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 


JOHN D. LA WALL, Dist. Mgr. 81 Daley Blvd. Rochester 5, New York 





ComMMUNITY Forests IN PENNSYLVANJA— 
Aimed to put idle and misused acres of 
land back to work producing raw ma- 
terials, this 32-page booklet is illus. 
trated with scenes of “reclaimed” idle 
lands; photographs of acres that could 
and should be planted with forest trees, 
and others showing advantages to the 
public as localized features. Department 
of Forests & Waters, Harrisburg 


U. S. Government 
Atomic ENercy: Here TO Stay. Office of 
Education. $0.10 


THE First Wor_p HEALTH ASSEMBLY. J, 
A. Doull and Morton Kramer. $0.10 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


National Education Association 

ANNUAL Report, 1948. National Commis- 

sion on Safety Education 

MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR ScHOOL Buses, 
1948 Revised Edition. $0.35. STANDARDS 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL 
Bus Drivers. Recommendations of Na- 
tional Conference on School Transporta- 
tion. National Commission on Safety 
Education. $0.30 

Horace Mann. Fourth Annual Report 
Covering the Year 1840. Facsimile 
Edition. $1 

The above publications may be secured 


from the National Education Association, 
1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

MAN AND Foon: THE Lost Equation? C. 
L. Walker and Blair Bolles. Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.35 ° 

New Evivence oF THE MILITARIZATION OF 
America. A Documented Printed Re- 
port Issued by Pearl Buck, Louis 
Bromfield, Albert Einstein, Victor 
Reuther, Ray L. Wilbur, Father Wil- 
liam J. Millor, S.J., and others. National 
Council Against Conscription, 1013-18th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 

NuTRITION IN RELATION TO CHILD De- 
VELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR. Proceedings 
of the Spring Conference on Education 
and the Exceptional Child of the Child 
Research Clinic. The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE. School and 
Library Material Concerning the Docu- 
ments of the Freedom Train. Write the 
American Heritage Foundation, Lake 
Success, New York 10, N. Y., for further 


information. 
THe Sarest Way. Teacher’s Manual. 
American Automobile Assn., Traffic 


Engineering & Safety Dept., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Wuat’s Dorne 1n 1949. A Guide to the 
Events of the Year Ahead. Public Af- 
fairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. $2 

UniIveERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. As Passed by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, Decem- 
ber, 1948. United Nations Dept. of Pub- 
lic Information. $0.10 
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THE MORE OFTEN TEXTBOOKS 


WEAR OUT and are DISCARDED 


THE GREATER THE EXPENSE 
PER PUPIL, PER YEAR 


—A SIMPLE, UNDERSTANDABLE STATEMENT THAT CAN NOT BE 
DENIED. 


The Life of Many of Your Textbooks can be increased from one to three years by the 
use of strong, sturdy, wear-resisting, adjustable 


BOOK COVERS 


which will receive the daily wear, handling and abuse 
INSTEAD OF THE BOOKS 


In view of. the rising costs of our schools, school administrators cannot afford to ignore 
this saving. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made from waterproof, weatherproof, wear-resisting material furnish the protection that 
will materially reduce the per-pupil cost of your textbooks. 


Samples free 


Howpen Patent Book Cover COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


APRIL, 1949 








ALceBRA: First Course. Raleigh Schorling, 
R. R. Smith, and John R. Clark. 415 
pp. World Book Co. $1.92 


Designed for the standard modern first- 
year course in algebra. Definitions, prin- 
ciples, and processes originate from numer- 
ous and simple mathematical experiences. 
The drill program stresses the development 


of understanding of basic concepts on the 
one hand and proficiency in the techniques 
of algebra on the other. 


We SPELL AND WrRiTE. Lewis, et. al. 111 pp. 
McCormick, Mathers, Wichita, Kansas 
This is grade seven of a spelling series for 
the elementary grades. The aim is to provide 








Those citizens you are build- 
ing for tomorrow . . . they will 
need all the mental power, all 
the physical stamina you can 
build into them today. 
Research has established a 
clear-cut relationship between 
classroom seating and health. 

Millions of today’sadultsare 
better fitted for life because 
they sat in American Univer- 
sal desks during their forma- 
tive years. Today’s modern 
scientific American Universal 
Desk contributes to health 
through better posture and 
sight conservation. 


Fine School Furniture for All Needs 


American Universal Desks; Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 





American Universal Desk No. 434 


a 





has proved tr 


1 
vr 


Three sizes, for all grades and for adults. Top 


Chairs; Universal Pedestal Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding 
Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. 


usable in level or 10° slope positions. Desk and 
seat adjustable in height. Natural wood finish 
with light reflectance of 30 to 55% for greater 
visual comfort. Deep-curved back with self-ad- 
justing lower rail, and cradle-formed plywood seat. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


FREE— Write for copy of 


Market, 11th to 12th Streets, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


informative booklet, 
“Progress Toward 
Improved Classroom En- 
vironment.” 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmevican Seating Company 








students with a scientific method of word 
analysis that enables them to add new words 
to their spelling and writing vocabulary, 
Illustrated story-lessons and activities are 
in five uniform sections, one for each day 
of the week. Each new word is introduced 
in context and is repeatedly manipulated in 
meaningful spelling and writing situations. 


Bits THat Grow Bic. Irma E. Webber. 64 
pp. Illus. William R. Scott, Inc., 513 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, 
N. Y. $1.50 


This book on the story of plant reproduc. 
tion presents easy-to-understand material on 
how seeds and spores grow. A number of 
experiments are provided in each section. 
The experiments require a minimum of ma- 
terial and equipment. Type and colored 
pictures make the book very attractive. 


PLEASURE IN LITERATURE. E. W. Nieman and 
George E. Salt. 668 pp. Illus. Harcourt 
Brace. $2.92 


The ninth-grade book of the Living 
Literature series. The major objective of the 
book is to expand the student’s experience 
by widely expanding his reading in many 
directions. The anthology consists of eight 
units with three interchapters. The aim of 
the interchapters is to appeal to certain 
special interests of ninth-grade students. 
“Books into Movies” calls student attention 
to the enormous debt of movie-makers to 
good books. “News about Books” directs the 
student to a new kind of reading, the book 
review. “Reading Magazines and News- 
papers” draws the student’s attention to the 
wide variety of current material outside the 
covers of books. 


? 


Tue LittteE Cowsoy. Margaret W. Brown. 
Illus. William R. Scott, Inc. $1.50 


A very different picture book with a 


maximum of illustrations and a minimum of 
type. 


HELPING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 
E. W. Dolch. 356 pp. Garrard Press, 119 


West Park Ave:, Champaign, II]. $3.50: 


To help the regular teacher carry the 
burden of educating the handicapped child, 
this book has been written. It aims to help 
her understand the difficulties so that she 
may do what she can. It tells her how to 
identify the handicapped child, how to un- 
derstand his difficulties, and how to help 
him under school conditions. It deals with 
every kind of handicap likely to appear in 
any school. The final chapter on Educational 
Handicaps gives brief suggestions on how 
to help the great number who are not suc- 
ceeding in school as they should. 


New Directions IN ScIENCE TEACHING. 
Anita D. Laton and S. R. Powers. 176 
pp. McGraw-Hill. $2.50 


This book describes and interprets the 
experiences of a widespread group of teach- 
ers who cooperated with the Bureau of 
Educational Research in Science in applying 
current educational theory to the education 
of youth in senior high school. It presents 
accounts of what teachers have done under 
regular classroom conditions. There are 
many suggestions for projects, reading, field 
work, and other student activities. 
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READING WITH Puonics. Julie Hay and C. 
E. Wingo. Pupil’s Edition, 128 pp., 
$1.80; Teachers’ Edition, 256 pp., $2.00. 
Lippincott 


Designed for use in grades 1, 2, and 3 
but also valuable for use in grades at higher 
levels. “Reading with Phonics” includes a 
complete basic method of teaching children 
to read. Only one new phonetic fact is pre- 
sented to the child in a given lesson. 


Business ENGLISH IN Action. J. C. Tressler 
and M. C. Lipman. 546 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$2.80 


The two parts of this book are: A language 
activities section which treats fully both 
writing and speaking in a great variety of 
business situations and a 155-page orderly 
handbook which provides drill as needed 
on grammar, punctuation, and spelling, and 
serves as a reference book on correct usage. 
This book is a basal text for business English 
for the eleventh to fourteenth grades. It is 
also a handbook for transcription courses 
or for business employes on the job. 


AMERICA IN THE Wortp. Marion Lansing. 
720 pp. Illus. Heath. $2.96 


This history emphasizes the importance 
of geography in the making of history; the 
spread of democratic ideals to all parts of 
the world; the ways in which the peoples 
of the world are gradually becoming one 
people. It brings out the influence in the 
world of great leaders and great ideas and 
shows how the Industrial Age has spread to 
all parts of the world. Forty-four maps and 
charts aid in the understanding of the text. 


INTRODUCTORY Rapio. Theory and Servicing. 
H. J. Hicks. 402 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.20 


Designed for beginning high school classes 
in radio, this text requires no previous 
knowledge of radio, electricity, or magnetism. 
It presents all phases of the subject, begin- 
ning with magnetism and electricity and 
including radio construction and_ repair. 
Shop or laboratory work is started the first 
day, and a one-tube radio is built early in 
the course, satisfying the wishes of most 
high school students for a quick start in 
shopwork. 


Towarp Better TEAcHING. 1949 Yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 294 pp. Illus. 
National Education Association, 1201-16 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $3 


The committee on this yearbook have 
brought together choice illustrations from 
teachers throughout the land to illuminate 
seven key characteristics of better teaching. 
They believe that if teachers foster security 
and satisfaction, promote cooperative learn- 
ing, help pupils develop self-direction, foster 
creativity, help pupils develop values, pro- 
vide opportunities for social action, and help 
pupils evaluate learnings, we will be on the 
road to better living and learning in our 
schools. 


Stories ABOUT LINDA AND LEE. 96 pp. $1.68. 
Your Town anp MINE. 224 pp. $2.56. 
Eleanor Thomas. Illus. Ginn 

Books one and three of the Tiegs-Adams 
social studies series. They offer a fine com- 
bination of pictures and stories. 
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The 


Pennsylvania 








. State 
1949 


Summer Sessions 


College 





Time Table of Summer Classes, 1949 Complete Announce- 
ment of Summer Sessions, and Summer Sessions Times now 
available. Write for your copy. 


Workshop for College Administrators of Home Economics 
Programs—July 11 to July 16. 


Superintendents and Principals Conference—July 26, 27, 
and 28. 


INTER-SESSION 
June 7 to June 24 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 6 


POST-SESSIONS 


August 8 to August 26 
August 8 to September 17 


Special courses in government and foreign policy of the 


Soviet Union, economics of labor legislation, educational 
implications of atomic energy developments, geography of 


the air age, modern physics for teachers, eastern Europe in 
modern times, radio, international relations, and public 
school administration and supervision. 


One to 15 weeks of study in a cool, mountain environment, 
with planned extracurricular program and Summer Artists 
Series. 


Xe for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 








Room 102 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 



































WAY are th 
Cie Jonny voons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Petersen and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





































Summer Session—June 20 to July 30 
Post-Session—August 1 to August 27 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in 
the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce and Business Administration, Engineering, 
Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, Journalism, 
Library Science, Public Administration, Religion, and Social Work, 
and in the departments of Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, and Cinema. 


Special Rates for Teachers in Active Service 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in 
the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual 
Education, Remedial Reading, Speech Cor- 
rection, School Administration, Counseling 
and Guidance, Intercultural Education, Com- 
munications. 


Organized social and recreational program. 
SIX WEEKS—June 20 to July 30 


FOUR WEEKS—August 1 to August 27 
TEN WEEKS—June 20 to August 27 





Rooms are available on and near 
the campus. 


Write to Director for Summer 
Session Bulletin 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


















CuiLprEN Discover ARITHMETIC. Catherine 
Stern. 320 pp. Illus. Harper. $4.50 


The by-line of the title of this book js 
“An Introduction to Structural Arithmetic.” 
The author says the new approach is de. 
signed as a laboratory method. Under the 
guidance of the teacher, the child discovers 
addition and subtraction, multiplication and 
division, and learns how to work with the 
hundreds and thousands, the hundredths and 
thousandths. The course consists of 4g 
sequence of experiments in which the 
teacher presents the new number materials, 
Instead of developing the first number con. 
cepts by counting the elements of un. 
structured groups of objects, the child works 
with clear structures that show him from 
the start the relations between the numbers 
of our number system. In the book the see. 
tions headed “The Nature of the Task” 
define the basic concepts involved in the 
new task, the “Experiments” give the 
actual teaching procedures, and the sections 
called “Achievements” summarize the child’s 
accomplishments in terms of concepts and 
skills acquired. 


Improving HuMAN RELATIONS IN SCHOOL 
ApMINIsTRATION. W. A. Yauch. 310 pp. 
Harper. $3.50 

The author deals in this book with the 
numerous concrete situations which arise 
in the relations of teachers and administra- 
tors. He stresses the importance of demo. 
cratic leadership as opposed to autocratic 
command. He discusses in detail such specific 
problems as teachers’ meetings, curriculum 
planning, the several functions of the prin- 
cipal as a group leader, and the resolution 
of conflicts with teachers and parents. 


A House ror TEN. Miriam E. Mason. 190 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.60 


The eight Wayne children, whom many 
young readers know from the story “Smiling 
Hill Farm,” now are living in Indiana. The 
story opens in 1850 and pictures the activi- 
ties of the children in and out of the home. 
Each character is well drawn and the book 
people become real people to the child. 
The story is set in an important era in 
American history, a time of pioneering and 
of progress. Through the story of the 
Waynes, children learn about important in- 
ventions and discoveries—the railroad train, 
matches, photography, and anesthetics, and 
the beginning of air flight. The book may 
be read by pupils in grades four and five, 
and by superior pupils in grade three. 





Books Received 


Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Mass.: 


Occupations Topay. New Edition. John 
M. Brewer and Edward Landy. $2.56 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., NYC: 
WorKBooK To ACCOMPANY ExpLorine BI- 
oLocy. Third Edition. Ella T. Smith. 
$1.20 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., NYC: 
Steps to Lancuacrt Power. Ethel G. 
Ward, Evan Lodge, and Mildred Finch 
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THREE NEW EBFILMS HELP TEACHERS 


ENGLISH | 
CHILDREN 








ANTS 


HOLD YOUNG MINDS LONGER 


THE ZOO 
in full 
color 





TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


Three important new EB 
Films . . . ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, and— 
in full color—THE ZOO . . . now join more 
than 500 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
in bringing the world to America’s class- 
rooms. 

More than just new films on 
new subjects, these three motion pictures 
are authentic, absorbing, and vitally-needed 
teaching instruments. They bring science, 
biology, social studies, language arts . . . all 
to vivid life in the classroom. They make 
young eyes and ears come alive and learn. 
They make good teaching better teaching by 
making learning more fun, more thorough, 
more lasting. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN, ANTS, 
and THE ZOO are ready for you now. Order 
your preview prints from your local 
EBFilms representative, or write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 














ORDER Now: 
EBFiLms: GREar 
PERSONALITY SERIES 


Coming Soon! 
PRODUCTIVITY: Key to Plenty. 
A superb new EBFilm dramat- 
ically showing the life-force of Baby Meets His Paren 
America’s great industrial de- | Yelping »),, ch 4 
mocracy. Accept the Te fo 





| 





Helping t! 
Accept the 





he chi to 
t's 









ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


APRIL, 





1949 








D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

READING IN Mopern Epucation. Paul 

Witty. $3.50 
William R. Scott, Inc., 513 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 11, N. Y.: 

How ‘Many Kisses Goop Nicut. Jean 
Monrad. A Warm, Cozy, Going-to-Bed 
Book for Two and _ Three-Year-Old 
Children 





Man the Guns 

(From page 305) 
than lip service on the local level. If 
we are to offer something worth while 
this must be entered into whole- 
heartedly on the part of the mates. Yes 
the time is now. Clean out the guns so 
that target three can be _ honestly 
achieved. 

In the shining-up process let us be 
careful in checking all parts. Perhaps 
we have been wearing rose-colored 
glasses. Let’s look over our assign- 
ment in broad daylight. 

1. Are we consciously association 
minded ? 

2. Can we pass with flying colors 
the qualifications for gunners and gun- 
ners’ mates? 

3. How straight is your aim? 

How far into the affirmative are your 
answers? Find any chips on your 
shoulders? Well get them off—for in 
order to aim squarely and construc- 
tively the powder must be dry, the aim 
—sure; the target—a bull’s-eye. Re- 
sult—a sure-fire local branch. 

















THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and_ superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adel phia. 


Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
preecrng which lists the courses to be offered. dur- 
the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
e ane eb Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Jucrease 


Reading Rates 
30% to 300% 


Without Comprehension 
Loss! 


An improved device for training pupils 
to read faster and more intelligently is 
now available for general training and 
remedial reading. The unit was de- 
veloped from an instrument originally 
designed by Dr. Guy T. Buswell, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology of 
the University of Chicago— 


THE NEW TDC 
Reading Kate 
Controller 
IS EFFECTIVE FOR 
Increasing Reading Rates 
Improving Reading Habits 


Developing Flexibility of 
Reading Rates for Varying Purposes 


AND IS RECOMMENDED FOR 
Children and Adults of Every Level 


The Reading Rate Controller stimulates 
the reader to eliminate undesirable read- 
ing habits and concentrate on what he 
is reading. Case histories show improve- 
ments in speed ranging from 30% to 
300% 

A FEW USERS: 
Cornell University, University of Illinois, Cardi- 
nal Stritch College, Brookfield Township High 
School, California State Department of Educa- 
tion, “Avery Cooniey School, Culver Military 
Academy, the National War College, and the 
Naval War College. 
Write for 4 page descriptive bulletin con- 
taining an interesting report of improve- 
ments achieved by 234 subjects in a 
prominent reading clinic. 


*h Vivid Product (Patent Pending) 


“THREE DIMENSION COMPANY 
4563 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 


Please send me your 4 page bulletin giv- 
ing complete details on the Reading Rate 
Controller including its performance in 
clinic tests. 
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EarL JAMES McGratu, professor at 
the University of Chicago, is Presi- 
dent Truman’s nominee for the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Mc- 


Grath will succeed John W. Stude- 


baker who resigned earlier this year. 


Notes and News 


W. Eart Armstronc, Newark, Dela- 
ware, has been appointed associate 
chief for teacher education on the staff 
of the Division of Higher Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education. He 


succeeds the late Benjamin W. Frazier. 





When You Buy... 
BUY THE BEST 


® True Group Insurance as an income replacement 
plan offers you the most liberal, yet the least expensive, 
program of insurance that is available today. 


® The thousands of teachers in Pennsylvania who are 
insured with Washington National know that they have 
restriction free protection—certificates of insurance 
without the usual limitations. ARE YOU CERTAIN 
THAT YOUR PRESENT PROTECTION IS AS YOU 
WANT IT? 


® Accidents and illnesses are indeed a hardship at any 
time but how much worse they can be when they re- 


sult in your loss of income. Your savings soon disappear. 


® Do not take chances! A small amount of money 
wisely invested in TRUE GROUP INSURANCE will 
give you the peace of mind you need to enjoy life. A 
Guaranteed Income means a lot when one is disabled 
—it means just as much to the person who is enjoying 
good health. 


» Remember, it is not possible to insure a burning 
house. Let us insure your income today. For informa- 
tion, write: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Executive Offices, Evanston, III. 


409 Investment Building OR 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Perry Building, Room 602 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Zita E. MALLOoN, dean of girls at 
Upper Darby High School, was award- 
ed the American Legion Distinguished 
Service Citation by Upper Darby Post 
214 in February. Miss Mallon is the 
first woman to receive the award which 
has been given fourteen times in 20 
years. At the twentieth annual banquet 
of the organization, she was cited for 
splendid work in compiling records 
incident to the awarding of Gold Star 
certificates to the next of kin of those 
who lost their lives in World War II. 
She is also chairman of the Permanent 
War Memorial Committee, and the 
Upper Darby Post gave recognition to 
her efforts and contribution to this 
project. 


Francis G. WILSON will become prin- 
cipal of William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, at the end of the present 
school term. He will succeed Harry De- 
Wire who is retiring. FRanK E. Wi- 
LIAMS, a science teacher in the school, 
will succeed Mr. Wilson as assistant 
to the principal. 


Harvey A. HEINTZELMAN of Camp 
Hill has been appointed by Superin- 
tendent Francis B. Haas as chief of 
the Division of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance of the Department 
of Public Instruction. Mr. Heintzelman 
formerly -taught in the Snyder and 
Westmoreland County schools and 
served as dean of men at the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 


SAMUEL S. Ross, who has served the 
Stowe Township, Allegheny County, 
schools for 20 years, has been named 
supervising principal. He succeeds 
Gale F. Stroup who retired last month 
due to his health. 


NEAL MUSMANNO succeeds John C. 
Nicklas, deceased, as principal of the 
Stowe Township High School. Haro 
R. PHELPs was made assistant. JOHN 
HELMLINGER has been named principal 
in charge of the six grade schools of 
the township. 


HERBERT L. SPENCER has resigned 
as president of Bucknell University to 
accept the newly-created position of ex- 
ecutive director of the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation in New York City. Before 
coming to Bucknell in 1945, Dr. 
Spencer had served for ten years as 
president of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women in Pittsburgh and prior to 
that time was dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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S. L. Coover, director of the in- 
dustrial arts department, State Teach- 
Hers College, California, has just ac- 
cepted appointment to the National 
Advisory Committee of the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Awards. 








WaLTeR A. KEARNEY, who was 
formerly the supervising principal of 
Bellefonte schools, became associate 
professor of education and director of 
placement in the School of Education 
at the Pennsylvania State College on 
March 16. Mr. Kearney succeeds C. O. 
Williams who is now assistant dean of 
admissions and college examiner at the 
college. 












SWARTHMORE sponsors a CARE 
campaign. Their plan, started in 1947 
and 1948, has become known through- 
out the nation and was voted the 
most enterprising action for the year 
1948 by the CARE organization in 
New York. The program for the year 
1949 is modeled after last year’s. The 
Swarthmore High School has adopted 
the city of Stade, Germany. CARE 
packages are sent and letters are written 
by high school students. The drive 
officially opened on March 11 and 
lasted until March 18. The week is 
marked by special events which pro- 
mote the collection of contributions. 
The goal for the drive this year is 
$4,000. 






































Necrology 


Cuauncy C. LIvety, head of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, Waynesburg College, Febru- 
ary 2 

ELEANOR A. Ross, teacher in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, February 5 


ArTHUR C. HUNTLEY, supervising prin- 
cipal of Conneaut Lake schools, 
January 27 


FLORENCE HILL, teacher in the Leech- 
burg schools, November 14 


JosEPHINE McGaw, a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools for more than 30 
years, February 9 


school 
school, 


SakAH D. ERDMAN, retired 


teacher in the Finletter 
Philadelphia, February 15 


PauL McGratH, teacher in the Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
December 28 


Mrs. Este B. WILSON, retired Pitts- 
burgh school teacher, February 25 
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EMMA MACQUEEN, teacher in the 
Holmes school, Pittsburgh, for the 
past 24 years, December 30 


FLORENCE W. Yost, teacher in the 
Lancaster schools for 45 years, 
February 4 


MARGARET MAcCBURNEY, a member of 
the Philadelphia public school ele- 
mentary teaching staff for more than 
50 years until her recent retirement, 


February 24 





WiLuiaM C. GRAHAM, retired superin- 


tendent of Wilkinsburg schools, 
March 7 


Tuomas H. Eean, teacher in the Lines- 


ville-Conneaut-Summit Joint High 
- School, November 18 


MERRILL J. BLANDEN, Union City, re- 
tired teacher of mathematics and 
Latin and former vice principal of 
Corry Senior High School, Septem- 
ber 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 

















Sketches courtesy of 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
“Understand Your Child’ 


Getting Along with Others 


How modern findings on this subject 
may aid you in helping your pupils 


Modern education, in emphasizing better human 
relations, makes it important today that people 
from earliest childhood be taught to get along with 
others. As every teacher and mother knows, this 
is far from a simple undertaking. It is no wonder, 
therefore, there is such a growing demand for in- 
formation which will give teachers and parents the 
help they need in molding a child along lines that 
will help make for a better, well-adjusted, more 


successful adult. 


To meet this demand, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, a 
recognized authority in the field, has compiled the 
list at the right. These, he believes to be the best 
and most helpful pamphlets and periodicals deal- 
ing with various phases of developing emotional 
stability from infancy through childhood years. 


If further interested, consult your library or book- 
dealer, or write directly to the publishers. This 
information comes from W. Carson Ryan, Ph. D., 
Kenan Prof. of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina. 


We hope the above is helpful to you just as millions 
find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint helpful to them. 

















Periodicals: 

CHILD sTUDY— Quarterly, Child 
Study Ass’n of America, 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(65c a copy, $2.25 a year). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD— 
Quarterly, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (25c a copy, 
$1 year), 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Pamphlets: 

1 UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— 
From 6 to 12—Public Affairs 
1 Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
! New York 16, N.Y. (20c). 

; CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN 
| NURSERY sCHOOL—LIili E. Peller, 
: National Comm. for Mental Hy- 
1 giene, 1790 Broadway, NewYork, 
: N. Y. (15c). 

1 SOMESPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
| pREN: Whena Child Hurts Other 
1 Children, etc.—New York Comm. 
; on Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd 
1 St., New York 10, N.Y. (10¢ 
. each, packet of 8, 75c). 

: A POUND OF PREVENTION: How 
1 Teachers Can Meet the Emotion- 
; al Needs of Young Children— 
1 J. L. Hymes, Jr., New York 
; Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
1 address above (25c). 

: DISCIPLINE: What Is It?— Helen 
1 S. Burgess, Child Study Ass’n 
; of America—132 E. 74th St., 
1 New York 21, N. Y. (35¢). 

} MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASS- 
; RooM—American Medical As- 
| sociation, 535 N. Dearborn St, 
; Chicago 10, Ill. (15¢). 

; : 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standerd of quality for real chewing satisfaction, 




















Social Studies Based on History 





A Complete History 
rogram for the 


OUR DEVELOPING . 
CIVILIZATION SERIES 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 


Elementary School 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 


es csc sce ~ manes ce es eC Grade 7 
THE UNITED STATES OF 

OUR COUNTRY - - - - + Grade 5 AMERICA. - + = - Grade 7 or 8 

A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZEN- 

THE UNITED STATES - - - Grade 6 mai eg ST 


This series develops the moving pageantry of our nation’s past 
up to our present role of international importance in the world 
setting. 

OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION emphasizes people—the 
leaders of exploration, discovery, science, business and govern- 
ment. It shows the relation between events. It prepares youth 
. for intelligent citizenship! Among the high points are: 


Simple Reading Vocabulary Practical Study Exercises 
Interesting Narrative Style Beautiful Illustrations 


Positive Ideals 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


s Chicago 6 New York 3 









Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 























Gor continucus growth in 


fluency and accuracy of oral expression 
> understanding of concepts 

desirable attitudes toward reading 

sight vocabulary and word recognition 

reading skills and abilities 

literary tastes and appreciation 

enjoyment of reading 


use READING FOR 
INTEREST 


A BASAL READING SERIES 





Grades One through Six 


By PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


Have you seen Paul Witty’s “Reading in Modern Education?” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street New York 14 























Classroom Teacher 
(From page 320) 


student thinking and guides student 
effort toward fuller self-realization. He 
sees knowledge as a tool of value, im. 
portant only as it is put to use in the 
solution of human problems. 

It is at this point that our teacher. 
training programs have a crucial ser. 
vice to perform—not in the field of 
methods and administration, but in the 
orientation of new teachers to the 
philosophy of functional education. If 
the “new thought” in education is to 
take root, we must have a generation 
of teachers who come to their jobs 
with a clear understanding of their 
function, with a philosophy that puts 
human values at the center of educa- 
tional effort, and with a faith that 
amounts to a sense of mission. Clinies, 
laboratories, advising programs, deans’ 
committees, administrative charts, and 
other organizational trappings are of 
no avail if education collapses, in spirit, 
at the threshold of the classroom. The 
only pulmotor that can restore its 
vitality is in the hands of the teacher 
himself. 


—Reprinted from the Stephens Col- 
lege News Reporter, December, 
1948 


ene 


Calendar 


April 4-10—Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Week 

April 6-9—38th Annual Convention, 
Eastern Arts Association, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 


April 7—Western Regional Conference, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians, Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh 

April 8—Central Regional Conference, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians, State College High 
School, State College 

April 8-9—Final Dates for Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League 
District Contests 

April 18-22—American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
Boston 

April 21—Northeastern Regional Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians, STC, East 
Stroudsburg 
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INIVERS ITY: OF 
Summer Session, July 5-Aug. 16 
WRITE FOR CATALOG... 
Study in Vermont’s lake-and- 
mountain country. Graduate 
and under-graduate study in 
Liberal Arts and Education, 

including Guidance. 

Workshops and demon- 

stration schools. Enter- 
\ tainment and_ recrea- 
tional program. 
Director, Summer Session 


Burlington, Vermont 
On-Lake-Champlain 




















PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 


Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10" records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 














Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 


Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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April 22-23—Eastern Pennsylvania 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 23—Industrial Arts Conference, 
State Teachers College, California 

April 28-30—State Contests, Pennsyl- 

vania Forensic and Music League, 
Pottstown 

April 29-30—Commercial Contests, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

April 29-30—Northwestern’ Pennsyl- 
vania Art Conference, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro 

April 29-30—Northeastern Regional 
Conference of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

April 30—Second Annual Spring Con- 
ference for School Administrators 
and Supervisors, New York Uni- 
versity 

April 30—9:00-12:30—Philadelphia 
Teachers Assn. Teacher Career 
Conference for 10th, 11th, and 
12th grade students from public, 
private, and parochial schools of 
Southeastern Convention District 
and Camden County, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Philadelphia 

May 5—South Central Regional Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians, John F. 


Reynolds Jr. High School, Lan- 





caster 
May 6-7—Tri-State Business Educa- 
tion Association Convention, 


Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia 
May 7—Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors’ Assn. Convention, Reading 
Senior High School 
19-20—All-State Conference, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Junior 
Historians, Forum, Education 
Building, Harrisburg 
July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Boston, Mass. 
July 11-12—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire 
26-28—Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 


May 


July 


September 29-30—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 7—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 14—Northwestern Convention 

District, Erie 








* Doctor Bills 
°* Medical Bills | 
°* Hospital Bills 


“Let us pay your bills” .. . that’s 
actually what the Teacher’s Pro- 
tective Union is saying to every 
teacher. Hundreds are taking 
advantage of this offer every 
month ... and for only a few 
cents daily. 

A TPU Certificate will help 
you pay Doctor, Medical or Hos- 
pital bills, too, when sickness or 
accidents strike. All Certificates 
protect your health and income 
12 full months a year... whether 
you are on the job or on vaca- 
tion. 

Get full details about this 
complete protection. Mail the 
coupon. today! 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about 
the TPU “complete” protection plan. 


NE es Sanne ncagionn cpr coeeacaes 
DR og oon vide eae ean 
I vv cine oeiederaacehee canes 
SI 0 occas gale wintipnsd-atietilne Gerla hipaa 
Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [J 





Non-teachers are offered sim- 
ilar protection by Clergymen’s 
Beneficial Association (for 


clergymen and church mem- 
bers) under same manage- 
ment as TPU. 


PROTECTION 
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M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 


3R y AN 711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


Teachers Bureau 














CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 

C. H. Gordinier, Manager—202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
A large and permanent clientele. Over thirty years in same location. 
Many vacancies listed every year in the Harrisburg area for teachers in both the 
elementary and secondary fields. 
Early registration advisable. Be ready when the right calls come. 

MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Bell Phone 3-5797 











TEACHERS—LET US HELP YOU find teaching opportunities in 
far Western States and Alaska. For information regarding open- 
ings, salary schedules and certification requirements, Register 
Now. Write for particulars. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8, Washington 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York 











THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre Long Island, N. Y. 


Elementary Teachers — for good positions at Top Salaries Register at Once 


Positions—from Kindergarten through College 


Member N.A.T.A. Write for Registration Form 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Thirty years of success in public school, private school and college placement in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware is at your service here. 


Kingsley { 5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


5.1746 Personal Discriminating Service ¥. Midency, Je. 


} Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing Soe ang gives you expert guidance to help you secure 
that next position. Write immediate 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 69th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 











Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


MA bk K 44 W. MARKET ST., YORK, PA. PH. 2192 


Hundreds of teaching vacancies are listed with us yearly. It is to your advantage to in- 
vestigate the opportunities which present themselves in your particular field, and to let us work 
for your advancement. Write for enrollment form today. 


ELEMENTARY @® SECONDARY @® COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY 





October 20-21—Central-Western Con. 


vention District, Indiana 





Congress and Exposition, Chicago, 
Illinois 

October 31-November 1—Pennsylvania 
Branch, National Assn. of See. 
School Principals, Harrisburg 


November 6-12—American Education 


Week 
December 8-10—28th Annual Conven. 


tion, Pennsylvania State Associa. 
tion for Health, Physical Educa. 
tion and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


December 27-29—Annual PSEA Con. 
vention, Harrisburg 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS "(wr 


Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have secured 
positions through this Agency at increases of 
$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retirement 
and yearly increments. We can help you, too. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I1TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

















Arizona Teacher Placement 
Agency 

1510 W. Jefferson St.—Dept. H 

Phoenix, Arizona—Phone 4-0114 

“IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN” 


Serving Arizona and the great 
southwest 














Seeking a Position? 


Many excellent positions listed from 
colleges, secondary and elementary 
schools. East and South. Higher 
salaries than ever before. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 














TEACHERS! fhe" Brecon Woshe 


ington, California, the Rocky Mountain 


Region or Central states, we can find it 
for you. (Free Enrollment) 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
30th Year 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Register NOW for excellent positions in ELEMENTARY—SECONDARY—SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS—COLLEGE—ADMINISTRATION throughout the year. Our experience 
as a former teacher, principal and superintendent at your service. 


ATLANTIC 5398 MEMBER N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 





TEACHERS 
University, College, Public, and Private 
chool positions. 
Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Fourth Floor COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 














DIELS ALLELES SALLE DELETED IEEE LES 
The Reading Teacher Agency 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
OFFICE—SHILLINGTON, PA. 

A reliable service for educators 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way 
| ogee se ARR ALA ESRC BASLE 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 


cba Coca-(ola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the 
shadow of famous Sugar Loaf 


Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of 





the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people 
gather in the U.S. A. Around the 
world, Coca-Cola is wholesome 
refreshment... welcome refresh- 
ment. It brings the friendliness of 


{he States to good neighbors 


everywhere .. . is the favorite of 


all who play refreshed or work 


refreshed. 


LOD, 
Po 
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COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 









